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The story of Katharine Cornell, 
Great Lady of our Stage 





ONG ago, in a theater now dismantled, a 

little girl of eight stood in a box, hiding 

her face in the thick, tasseled draperies at 

the rear. Below, on the stage, the curtain 

had slid up. Maude Adams's clear voice was 

filling the house. She was playing her famous 
role of Peter Pan. 

The child in the box—little Katharine Cor- 
nell—had pulled the draperies over her eyes 
not because she took no interest, but because 
her interest was so intense that it was almost 
agony. For weeks she had looked forward to 
seeing Peter Pan. It had seemed as though the 
long-dreamed-of afternoon would never come. 
But when the curtain went up, nervous dread 
seized her—a dread that the play might fail to 
live up to her dreams. 

Her mother gently loosened the grip of small 
fingers on the draperies. She coaxed little 
“Kit” to the front of the box, persuaded her to 
sit down. From that time until the end of the 
first act, Kit lived enchantment. As the shining 
minutes passed, a decision took form in her 
mind. She was going to be an actress. 

Not long ago, that same little gir_—a woman, 
now, whom many consider the foremost actress 
of our stage—talked to me about those child- 
hood days. “Seeing Maude Adams,” she said, 
“was a turning point for me, though I can't 
remember a time when I wasn’t interested in 
the theater. We were, in a way, a theater family. 
My grandfather, Douglas Cornell, was so dis- 
appointed that more professional plays didn’t 
come to Buffalo, our home city, that he built a 
stage in his house, on the top floor, and used to invite friends 
—gifted amateur actors—to give performances. He himself 
was a talented actor. Some of my earliest memories are of the 
time when I sat and watched plays in his home. 

“My father, too—Dr. Peter Cornell—was an excellent 
amateur actor. But though the theater pulled him strongly, 
he studied medicine, became a doctor. Doctoring held him 
for about eight years, then the tug of the stage grew too 
strong. He wanted to go into professional show business. 
Grandfather was sympathetic. He bought the Star Theater— 
that was where I saw Peter Pan—and put father in as manager. 


s. 


MISS CORNELL AS THE MAID OF ORLEANS IN 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW’S PLAY, 
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WITH A DREAM 


By LATROBE CARROLL Cod 


AT SIXTEEN 


“So the stage was in 
my blood and_ bones. 
Long before Maude Ad- 
ams captivated me I used 
to take part in panto- 
mimes, used to divide 
my interest in nearly 
equal portions between 
white mice, rabbits, roller 
skating, and the as 
on, with my little friends, 
of plays we made up our- 
selves. If the hero had 
the best part, I wanted 
to be the hero. If the 
villain’s rdle was the 
ripest and juiciest, that 
was the rdle for me. No- 
body else got a look-in. 

“After the closing of 
Peter Pan at the Star 
Theater, I went with the 
family, as usual, to our 
summer home at Co- 
bourg, Ontario. Even 
there, Father and his friends put on plays. And I gathered 
my little Cobourg friends around me, and we, too, went in 
for play producing. It was there that I got my first press 
notice in the first—and last—issue of The Cobourg Sun, a 
four-page publishing venture printed in pencil on copybook 
paper. It was a good notice, prominently displayed—and 
why not? As the chief feature writer I had written it myself, 
and as editor I had accepted it and given it an emphatic posi- 
tion. It had a headline, ‘Acting is Hard,’ and under that cap- 
tion it said: ‘Katharine Cornell and Joe Pierce wrote an A-1 
play called The Hidden Treasure. The editor played the 
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Bermudian Studio 


FLUSH ACCOMPANIED MISS CORNELL ON HER VA- 
CATION IN BERMUDA IN 1932. HE SEEMED TO EN- 
JOY RELAXING FROM HIS ARDUOUS STAGE CAREER 


part of the Duke. In the part where Katharine 
was on the stage and the curtain man was half 
asleep, she called out, “Curtain, curtain,’ which 
made the people laugh. We made over twenty 
cents on the whole thing.’ 

“That notice may seem rather cocky, but the 
nub of the matter is in the caption, ‘Acting is 
Hard.’ The main reason why acting was hard 
for me—why it’s still hard—can be summed up 
in one word: shyness. Always, before I step onto 
a stage, I have to —— a terrible shyness. 

“To go back to the days of Cobourg. I loved 
the place because I could swim and run across 
fields and poke around barns in disreputable 
clothes. There’s always been a mental split in 
me—a split on the subject of clothes. Choosing 
stage costumes, my interest zooms. Choosing off- 
stage clothes, it nose-dives. 

“In Cobourg I could be casual about clothes 
most of the time—a tomboy. But when we went 
back to Buffalo, Mother would bring out dainty 
dresses and put them on me, to make me look 
like ‘a little lady’—and that depressed me. The 
things that interested me were outdoor sports 
and the stage. Especially the stage. And here I 
was luckier than most children. While I was 
growing uP, many of the famous actors and 
actresses of that day played in the new theater— 
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Katharine in her early teens. She describes her as “a 
long-legged, great tomboy of a girl whose waist and skirt 
generally parted company and who generally had a loose 
string trailing somewhere—from her shoe, or out from 
her open neck.” The older woman found Kit an eager, 
question-asking girl with a multitude of moods. If Kit 
was gay, she rode the winds and reached for the stars. 
If she was sad, the sunniest day was a black failure. 

When Katharine was fifteen, her parents sent her to 
the Oaksmere School in Mamaroneck, N. Y. She liked 
the life there, for the school put emphasis on her twin 
interests, sports and amateur theatricals. True, several of 
the more shionable girls elevated sniffish noses at her 
casualness in dress, but she didn’t care. She knew she 
could do well at the things she really loved. By this time 
she was amateur swimming champion of Buffalo, runner- 
up at one of Buffalo's city-wide tennis championships. 
She piayed golf so well that a certain 
professional, an instructor, urged her to 
devote her life to the game. And she 
could more than hold her own on the 
stage in the school auditorium. 

At the Oaksmere School, her feeling 
for perfection—she had had it all her 
life—grew stronger. That same feeling 
had made her hide her head, long ago, 
in the curtains of a box, because she was 
afraid Peter Pan might not be perfect. 
A golf stroke, a tennis stroke, a line 
spoken in a play—she wanted each and 
every one of them to be right. 

During her last year at the school, one 
of the drama coaches was the leading 


A MODERN PORTRAIT OF MISS CORNELL BY 
EUGENE SPEICHER, NOTED AMERICAN ARTIST 





















the Majestic—that Father had taken over. I THE WORLD FROM A WASTE- 
watched Sothern and Marlowe, Sarah Bern- BASKET IS WHAT KATHA- 
hardt, Maxine Elliott, Sir Henry Irving, Minnie RINE CORNELL IS VIEWING 
Maddern Fiske AT TWO! IN THE LOWER 
is ; ‘ PICTURE SHE IS FOUR AND 
Then, too, there was Jessie Bonstelle—Bon- ALREADY WANTING TO ACT 





nie, we called her—who ran a famous stock 

company which played in Buffalo and in Detroit. 

Early every summer she used to bring her company to the Majestic. She would 
let me sit in the wings, hour after hour, day after day, and watch rehearsals. 
Fascinating! One day she said to me, ‘Hurry and grow up and play Jo, in 
Little Women, for me.’ I was startled and thrilled, but I did not believe it 
would actually come true.” 

The years passed. Years of school, of outdoor sports at which Katharine did 
increasingly well. Years of amateur theatricals, of delighted playgoing. And 
through those years, always the hope that Maude Adams had wakened, always 
the dream. 

Jessie Bonstelle has set down in her autobiography—The Star Lady, written 
in collaboration with Helen Christine Bennett—her impressions of young 
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director of the Washington Square Players, a little theater group that was 
putting on its productions at the Comedy Theater. His name was Edward 
Goodman. After he had coached Katharine Cornell in a comedy she herself 
had written, he said to her casually, “If you're thinking of going into the 
theater, let me know when you come to New York.’ Offhand words, but 
they made her heart leap. 

When she went home, early in the summer, she told her parents, “I want 
to go to New York and go on the stage.” 

Her father had the skepticism of a manager who had seen many young 
hopes er “Don’t do it, Kit,” he said. But, in late summer, 
Katharine boarded a train for New York. Outwardly she was composed. 
Inside she felt hollow, ‘‘all-gone.’’ At least, though, she would not starve, 
since she was heir to a small trust fund. 

“I took a room at a hotel,” she told me, “and went to work at a job—the 
full-time job of hanging around the Comedy Theater, of camping on Eddie 
Goodman's doorstep. For weeks Eddie hardly noticed me. One day, though, 
he gave me a chance to try out for a part. In the theater he handed me a 
typewritten script, told me to study the lines, and then get up on the stage 
and read them. My breath came fast. ‘Here,’ I told myself, ‘is my chance 
at last.’ 

“But when, presently, I stood on the stage to read I was full of self- 
consciousness, of fear. I wanted—wanted tremendously—to render those 
lines perfectly. But I realized all too well that I couldn’t come within miles 
of perfection. My throat tightened. I couldn’t get out a single word. | 
stood silent for a few awful seconds, then ran off the stage. 

“For the next few days I was miserable, but I asked 
Eddie if I might watch rehearsals. ‘I won’t bother any- 
body,’ I promised. 

“All right,’ he said. 

“Day after day I stood in the wings, alert to what was 
said and done. At last, a girl who had a tiny part—that 
of a mother in a play called Bushido—failed to show up 
at a rehearsal. Eddie Goodman told me I might step into 
the rdle temporarily. It was just four words, to be spoken 
in anguish, ‘My son, my son!’ 

“I worked like a beaver over those four words, speak- 
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IN ONE OF HER MOST FAMOUS ROLES—AS ELIZA- 
BETH BARRETT, THE INVALID POET, WITH BRIAN 
AHERNE AS ROBERT BROWNING. AT RIGHT: FLUSH, 
MISS BARRETT’S COCKER SPANIEL, WHO PLAYED IN 
SEVEN HUNDRED AND NINE PERFORMANCES AND 
TRAVELED TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND MILES WITH 
THE COMPANY. A GRAND TROUPER, HE DIED SIX 
YEARS AFTER HIS STAGE DEBUT—AND NEWS OF HIS 
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AS ACTRESS-MANAGER MISS CORNELL 
PRODUCED “ROMEO AND JULIET,” 
WITH HERSELF AS JULIET AND MAU- 
RICE EVANS AS ROMEO. LEFT: ONE 
OF HER MOST INGRATIATING CHAR- 
ACTERIZATIONS WAS JENNIFER IN 
“THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA,” A PRO- 
DUCTION WHICH HAD THE LONGEST 
RUN IN THE THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 
SINCE THE PLAY WAS FIRST STAGED 


ing them aloud to the walls and 
furniture of my little hotel room, 
varying the emphasis, the inten- 
sity, the tone. I played the part 
for a few days, then the girl | 
was replacing dropped out en- 
tirely. Eddie said to me, ‘Okay, 
the réle’s yours, go get your cos- 


tume.’ Was I delighted! Bushido was just a playlet, 
the company was only semiprofessional, my part pre- 
cisely four syllables, but I was walking on air. 

“The actors and actresses with the Washington 
Square Players got little or no pay. I worked all that 
season, and my earnings were zero. My biggest rdle 
was in the Harvard prize play, Plots and Playwrights, 
by Edward Massey. During one of the performances 
a young man sat watching. His name was Guthrie 
McClintic; he was casting director for Winthrop 
Ames, the producer, and one of his jobs was scouting 
for new talent. I didn’t know him, had no idea he 
was there. 

“He told me, long afterward, that when the play 
ended and the lights went up, he scribbled on his 
program opposite my name, ‘Interesting, monoto- 
nous, watch.’ Just that, to sum me up. Later on 


I met him at the home of an acquaintance, but 
we spoke only a few words to each other.” 
Miss Cornell was with the Washington 
Square Players for a second season, too—and 
this time, for her winter's work, she got the 
princely sum of forty dollars. Toward the 
end of that season (Continued on page 41) 











WISHING ON A STAR 


the road, Penny knew that something was wrong. Her 
seventeen-year-old cousin, Billy Deane, never would 
drive like that unless he were mad—good and mad. 

Max, the old shepherd dog, and his half-grown son, Toby, 
raced to meet the approaching truck, but Penny waited on 
the long porch of the adobe ranch house. Billy turned the 
truck through the gate and came to a stop, raising a cloud of 
dust. He jumped out, and Penny's anxious eyes could see 
that his face was flushed under the wide brim of his hat. 

“What in the world is the matter?’ she asked him. 

“Practically everything,” said Billy. He slumped down on 
the edge of the low porch, ignoring the frantic welcomings 
of Toby and the more dignified greetings of old Max. “I've 
been up on the Reservation talking to Tomas. You know, 
he’s the old Indian who lives in the canyon where Dr. Sum- 
merfield and the other archaeologists from the Museum want 
to dig.” 

+l caught her breath. “Yes?” she urged, as Billy 
paused. 

“Well, Tomas won't let them. I explained the thing to 
him over and over again. The place where they want to work 
is nowhere near his cabin. It isn’t used for anything at all— 
even his cattle graze in a different part of the canyon. He'll 
be paid well, probably more cash than he sees in a year's 
time. He wouldn't give me any reason at all—the only thing 
he would say was ‘I think maybe no,’ and shut up like a clam.” 

Penny's blue eyes were wide with dismay. “But Billy— 
that’s the one spot around here that the men picked out to 
work. They spent most of a week looking round this region, 
and that’s the place they chose. There, where those big rocks 
are and the oak trees and the stream—they said that they 
could tell from things they saw on the surface that it must 
have been used as a site for Indian villages since human 
beings first lived around here. If they can’t dig there, maybe 
they won’t come here at all.” 

Billy nodded, and in his face Penny saw the echo of her 
own thoughts. 

Penelope Shaw had come out to spend the summer on her 
uncle’s cattle ranch with an Easterner’s idea of ranch life. 
She was enjoying it even more than she had hoped, but it was 
something of a surprise to find that ranchers didn’t have as 
carefree an existence as they seemed to in the movies. Her 
uncle Fred had been faced with a series of alternate droughts 
and washouts until it had become necessary to buy feed for 


\ SOON as she saw the vay the truck was storming up 


his herds, to carry them over until the winter rains started the 
grass again. And cattle feed costs money. 

A chance to raise that money had seemed right in their 
grasp when a party of archaeologists, studying the culture of 
the prehistoric Indians of that region, wished to make the 
Ranch of the Blue Stones their headquarters. There would 
be a large group of them, and the oak paid for their board 
would have been enough to buy the cattle feed. 

‘Maybe Uncle Fred can make Tomas change his mind. All 
the Indians like Uncle Fred,” Penny ventured. But her voice 
was less hopeful than her words. 

“T'll have a try, of course,” Uncle Fred said that evening. 
“But Old Tomas can be mighty stubborn, and, of course, 
he’s within his rights. Maybe there’s some superstition mixed 
up in it. In that case, there'd be no use attempting to argue it 
out of him.” 

The two cousins waited for Fred Deane’s return, seated on 
the top bar of the gate. After the heat of the day the night 
wind felt cool and pleasant, fresh with the scent of willow 
and the ever-present, pungent sage. It moved the leaves of the 
great live oak trees and made the sign above them swing on 
its crosspiece. “Rancho de las Piedras Azulas’—Penny read 
the es enjoying, as always, the musical lilt of the Spanish. 
A mockingbird was singing somewhere near—a rushing, 
bubbling fountain of crystal notes. The sky was full of low- 
hanging, luminous stars. 

At last they heard the sound of the truck, far in the distance 
but brought plainly to their ears in the warm, fragrant silence. 
They jumped to the ground and Billy swung the gate open. 
Neither spoke, so anxious were they to hear the news. 

Fred Deane climbed down from the truck. ‘No luck,” 
he told them briefly. “In the first place, I had a job finding 
Tomas. The Indians are planning their fiesta over at the 
Springs, you know, and old Tomss was there in the thick of 
it. But I did find out what's behind his attitude. He has a 
grudge against the whole lot of his white neighbors, and 
especially against us. That half-breed, Joe Chavez, that we 
caught stealing calves and had locked up, was his nephew. 
Old Tomas is honest himself and didn’t like Joe any too well, 
but, after all, he’s his own sister's son—and you know how 
clannish Indians are. So I guess that’s that.” He turned to- 
ward the house. As he opened the door, in the moment that 
he stood outlined against the rectangle of light, Penny saw the 
discouraged droop of his broad shoulders. A lump rose in 
her throat. Uncle Fred was such a darling and he worked so 
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lllustrated by MONTE CREWS 


by MARGARET LEIGHTON 


Bill scoffed when his cousin wished 
on a falling star, but Penny 
believed her wish would come true 


hard. Why must things always turn out badly for him? 

Then, just above the shadows of the trees, Penny saw a 
star leave its place and move, trailing halfway across the 
sky before it vanished. “Oh,” she gasped, “I had time 
—I wished on that one!” 

“Wishing on a star!” Billy shoved the gate into place. 
“It'll take more than wishing to make old Tomas change 
his mind—or to feed our cattle, either.” He turned away 
and his boot heels echoed sharply on the porch floor. 

Penny followed him. It was silly, perhaps, but she 
couldn’t help getting a secret comfort from the star. It 
had seemed like a signal sent just to her, telling her to keep 
up her courage. 

But in the morning an air of gloom filled the big ranch 
kitchen during breakfast. Even cheerful, busy Aunt Retta 
looked tired and drawn. As for Lola, the plump young 
Indian woman who cooked for them, she clumped about 
the room like a brown thundercloud. ‘That Tomas 
Sanchez,’ she muttered. “He say he like so much if he 
have money to send his little granddaughter, Maria, away 
to school. Just Sunday he tell me this. Now he throw 
away such a chance. He like better that no-good Joe 
Chavez than his pretty little Maria, I think.” 

Uncle Fred pushed his chair back from the table and 
rose. “After all,’ he said, with an attempt at a smile, “we 
aren’t any worse off than when we began to figure on this 
chance of having paying boarders. We'll just have to think 
of something else and maybe work harder—that’s all.” 
He took his sombrero from its peg by the kitchen door and 
went out into the early morning sunshine. 

Billy speared a third helping of griddle cakes, buttered 
them, and covered them with honey in gloomy silence. 
Aunt Retta put her coffee cup down and wiped her lips. 
“Your father’s right, Billy,” she said. ‘It’s no use taking 
it so hard. Now you finish your breakfast and get at your 
chores. If you're going to the Springs for one of the days 
of the fiesta, like you planned, you'll have to put in some 
hard work beforehand to make up for it.” 

“Fiesta,” Billy scowled more than ever. “Who wants 





JUST ABOVE THE SHADOWS OF THE 
TREES, PENNY SAW A STAR LEAVE 
ITS PLACE AND MOVE ACROSS THE 
SKY. “OH,” SHE GASPED, “I HAD 
TIME—I WISHED ON THAT ONE! 
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to go to their old fiesta, anyway? It’s just the same every 
year. 

Lola paused, open-mouthed, between sink and stove, and 
Penny turned a stricken face toward her aunt. Miss the fiesta, 
that she had heard so much about ever since she arrived here 
from her Eastern home ? 

Aunt Retta caught her niece’s look and rallied to her aid. 
“According to what I hear, it’s going to be extra good this 
year. The new manager of the hotel there at the Springs 
thinks it'll be an advertisement for his place, and he’s helping 
with it,” she said. Gathering + the pan of scraps for her 
chickens, she stepped out of the door. 

Lola nodded eagerly. ‘Yes! There will be many prizes. 
Cups and badges and ribbons. Prizes for the best dancing 
“a fiddling and guitar playing, for the booth that is the pret- 
tiest, for the winners of the foot races, and for the pony races 
on the last day. And on the last day, too, for the bucking 
contest, I hear that he gives a big prize—one hundred 
dollars.” 

“One hu: Jved dollars!” Billy whistled. “Say, why haven't 
I as good a chance of winning that as any fellow round 
here? If I could win it, we wouldn’t have to worry so 
much about old Tomas and his precious canyon. Sure we'll 
go, for the last day anyhow.” 


E week of the fiesta arrived at last, but the pressure ot 
ranch work made it impossible to get away until the climax 
of the final day. Seated in the truck between Billy in his gay- 
est shirt and neckerchief and Lola in a brilliantly flowered, 
pink silk dress, Penny waved good-by to her uncle and aunt. 
She, too, was dressed for the occasion in her new denim rid- 
ing pants, crimson velveteen shirt, and her latest treasure—a 
silver-studded leather belt. Her broad-brimmed hat sat jauntily 
on her short, dark curls. Behind them was fastened the horse 
trailer, in which Billy's pinto, Tony, and Querida, Penny's 
little chestnut mare, rode in state. 

“The parade’s swell fun—we'll want to be in that,” said 
Billy. ‘But I'm not going to enter the races. No use—Tony 
isn’t especially fast. If you were a more experienced rider, 
Penny, it might be worth while to run Querida in the girls’ 
race. But it wouldn’t be a good idea when you've only just 
learned to ride. And besides, the prize is only a cup—not 
money, like in the bucking contest.” 

The truck rattled over the bars of the cattle guard that 
marked the boundary of the Deane ranch. They climbed out 
of the valley into the drier high country. The hot, bright air 
was clear and vibrant as a bell note. Penny drew her breath 
deeply and looked about as the rocky hills on either side rose 
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THE THREE INDIAN GIRLS 
STARED AT PENNY WHEN 
SHE OFFERED HER PONY— 
THEN BROKE INTO SMILES 


more and more steeply. 
Little grew here, not even 
the sparse grass of the 
valley—nothing but the 
hardy, green mesquite, 
white-blossoming red- 
shank, and the silvery- 
gray sage. On the horizon 
the higher mountains 
swam in a tinted, opales- 
cent cloud. Nothing 
marred the deep, intense 
blue of the sky except a 
few dark specks that were 
high-floating buzzards, 
slowly wheeling in their sinister circles. 

Now the road was rounding a hill and dipping again into 
the next valley—the valley of the Springs. Leaning forward, 
Penny saw that something had changed the character of the 
familiar place. Across a wide, flat space from the buildings 
that housed the sulphurous hot springs—used by the Indians 
long before the white men came—had appeared a new struc- 
ture. It seemed to be a great, dark rectangle above which blue 
smoke hung like a veil on the sunny air. 

“What in the world is that?” Penny asked as the car left 
the road and bumped toward it over a rough track. 

“What? Oh, you mean the ramadas,” said Billy. “The In- 
dians build them out of willow poles and branches. They live 
there all during the fiesta. See, they’re in the form of a hol- 
low square, like a plaza. Each family has a section. They 
sleep and cook and eat there, and some of them have booths 
fixed up in front where they sell stuff.” 

“Yes,” agreed Lola. “You see, Penny, some Indians live 
far up in the mountains, long ways off. So they come at the 
beginning of the fiesta and stay through. My grandmother 
say they come here in the old days, too, always, every sum- 
mer, to get the good hot water for medicine, and to make 
religious dancing. But now—” she giggled—"I think mostly 
they like the white people’s dances. (Continued on page 32) 

















HALL, 


TO THE GIRL TECHNICIAN! 


who has not felt an inspired urge to contribute whatever 

she has of aptitude or skill to the great national war 
effort—and the sum total of her contribution is steadily grow- 
ing in volume and importance. 

This article aims to tell the American girl something about 
a technical field in which, with a certain amount of training, 
she can make a contribution of direct value to the war effort 
and of immediate and lasting satisfaction to herself. 

Technical drafting, in perspective, has been one of a num- 
ber of accomplishments which girls have felt to be outside 
their province—and that is an obvious reason why, in the 
present emergency, there is a shortage of girls trained to meet 
a constantly growing demand. We are even without a name 
for them. Certainly “draftsman” won't do and “draftee” 
means something quite else. ‘“Draftress’’ has been suggested 
—but probably they will evolve a name of their own. With 
or without a special name, there’s a job which is calling for 
them with increasing urgency. Of what does it consist and 


what are the essential qualifications ? 
The Job Outside the very technical field of map- 
making, there are two major fields in tech- 
nical drafting: architectural and mechanical. Both fields have 
certain techniques and necessary training in common, both 
have certain particular differences. The similarities and differ- 
ences come to light as we presently survey 
the required training. 

Architectural drafting calls for working 
drawings of all types of buildings “‘to 
scale,” as well as details at full size. Me- 
chanical drafting calls for less work ‘‘to 
scale,” with more full-size drawing of 
parts and, for the more proficient, intri- 
cate “assembly” drawings in which com- 
plete mechanisms are shown with each 
part in its exact position. 

We are here concerned with technical 
drafting, not with the more intricate 
knowledge either of architectural design 
and construction, or of machine design 
and mechanics. Such knowledge must, of 
course, be possessed by the head drafts- 
man who supervises the staff of drafts- 
men, explaining detailed points which 
may not be clear and, in general, seeing 
that all drawings are correct in technique 
as well as in the information they show. 

The beginner is usually given drawings 
to trace, since tracings are needed from 
which sets of blueprints are made. The 
blueprints provide the necessary quantity 
of duplicate “working drawings,” while 
the valuable originals are kept safely in 
the office. 

So much for the nature of the work— 
and even this brief outline will show that 
a certain amount of training is necessary 
before a student is ready to begin, and 
more will be said about this later. 


ik THESE times there is probably no truly American girl 





The war has speeded the opening of 
a new career for girls in techni- 
cal drafting. A vocational article 


by MATLACK PRICE 


President of the American School of Design 
Aptitudes Every kind of training nowadays places 

considerable emphasis on “aptitudes,” 
and scientific tests are now made to help advisers of young 
people who are planning to do any kind of specialized work. 
Aptitude tests give indications as to whether or not you are 
likely to succeed in some particular kind of work, or whether 
you will find it difficult or even inadvisable to attempt such 
work. 

From personal experience with a class mostly made up of 
girls who were high school graduates, I can say that for tech- 
nical drafting, girls actually have even better aptitudes than 
boys, student for student—that is, taking ten of each at ran- 
dom. The girl’s aptitude, however, does not begin to show 
up in-her drafting until she has overcome her natural notion 
that she isn’t fitted for it and that it isn’t a girl’s job. I have 
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THE DRAFTING STUDENT MUST BECOME FAMILIAR WITH THE TOOLS OF HER TRADE 















































































found exactly the same condition in teaching let- 
tering and typography—in both of which girls 
excel. 

But I have found this—that in this kind of 
work girls have an advantage in their instinctive 
love of neatness and in their pride in neatness. 
Also, they are likely to show more patience with 
detail. Other traits (and these are more likely to 
be shared by boys) are application, ability to follow 
through, and consistent performance, all of which 
are excellent things to apply at any time to any kind 
of serious work. 

There are too many er in the world who never 
get anything quite right, who never have the mental 
focus or concentration to make or read measurements 
correctly. They are the people who can never measure 
a window correctly for curtains, or figure the quantity 
of lumber needed for the simplest set of book-shelves. 
Some girls think it adds to their charm if they can’t 
read a map or a plan—or they pretend they can't—but 
the modern girl scorns to be such a sissy. Certainly the 
girl who masters technical drafting will be a welcome 
addition to the far-too-small group of people who are 
really dependable on a job, the people who habitually 
get things right—and are proud of it. 

To go a little further in aptitudes, we should look 
neeel tes more obvious ones of neatness and accuracy, abili- 
ty to follow through, and appreciation of the importance of 
detail. These are essential aptitudes for the draftsman. The 
advanced ‘‘draftsman,”’ on the way to being given advanced 
responsibility in reading and even in laying out technical 
drawings, will be the girl who has the type of mind that is 
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quick to see solutions, keen to see and understand every little 
relationship of means to an end. Regardless of whatever pro- 
fessional use a girl may make of her mastery of draftsman- 
ship, it may very truly be said that it is the best possible 
training, in itself, for the mastery of many other things. 
It is necessary at this point to 


The Training go into a little detail. First the 


drafting student is made thoroughly familiar with the tools 
of drafting—the T-square, triangles, protractor, and drafting 
instruments. The slightest unfamiliarity simply means a 
handicap which must be overcome. The use of these tools 
should become as much a matter of habit as the use of the 
knife and fork, because the more easily and expertly the 
tools are used, the more complete is the concentration on 
what is to be done. Most people need to be taught even 
how to sharpen a pencil in a professional way necessary 
for precision work. 
The first lesson consists of learning how to do the neat, 
clear, and precise letters and figures which appear on 
technical drawings; then simple ‘graphic solutions,” 
such as bisecting a line or marking it off in a given 
number of equal parts without measuring it. In this 
early stage of training are given exercises in dimen- 
sions and angles, and in the standard methods of 
showing three-dimensional forms in plans, eleva- 
tions, and sections, as well as in “isometric pro- 
jections.”” This may seem very technical as you 
read it here, but you (Continued on page 46) 





GIRL TECHNICIANS WORK WITH T-SQUARES, 
TRIANGLES, COMPASSES, AND OTHER DRAFT- 
ING INSTRUMENTS. THEIR DRAWINGS MUST BE 
CLEAR, COMPLETE, AND ACCURATE, AND 
THE STUDENT MUST LEARN TO READ WORK- 
ING DRAWINGS AS WELL AS TO MAKE THEM 
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DIANE CHALMERS 


OVER THE ART LEAGUE 


HERE were just three 

steps leading to the base- 

ment recreation room of 

the Poplar City public library, 

and Jinny Somerset managed 
to fall down all three. 

It was the big gilt frame on 
Bonita’s picture that caused her 
undoing. She'd had the thing 

ala ced securely enough, but 







man feeling for the 

Mm foot slipped and 

Sort flight she went with a tremendous clatter. 
leading members of the Young People’s Art 
were spending their evening hanging exhibi- 
rushed to the double doors and watched her 
perself. Larry Bendock’s tall figure headed 
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1 relieved. ‘Don’t touch her till she’s counted 
warned. ‘“There’s no use picking her up if 
all apart on our hands.” 
d and was annoyed with herself for doing so. 
ae ways play tricks like this? Here she’d wanted 
macture in quietly before anyone knew what she 
then this had to happen! 

open door she could see a stepladder with 
sts perched picturesquely at its top, and the 
m Diane and herself added still more to her 













was immaculate and exactly matched the 
S Every fair curl was in place and she looked, 
@etty as the charming little water colors she 








gc to rush home from work, change hurriedly, 
sien. library, and she had a sad suspicion how 

“looked at that particular moment. Her green 
many tubbings, still bore evidence of a 









Jinny’s championship of Bonita 
precipitated the storm; it took 
the understanding of a real ar- 
tist to still the troubled waters 


By PHYLLIS A. WHITNEY 


paint-mongering past. What 
was worse, a corner of that 
gilt atrocity had torn a huge 
rent in her sleeve in the course 
of the tumble. She knew her 
dark hair was mussed, and 
she could just glimpse the 
smudge on her nose. Which 
gave her a decided sense of dis- 
advantage beside the glamorous 
Diane. 

She took Larry's hand and 
pulled herself to her feet. In 
spite of the damage to her external person, all bones were 
at least intact. Bonita’s picture was intact, too, and had 
suffered only a slight chipping of gilt from its impressive 
frame. 

The others went back to their picture hanging, but Larry 
lingered a moment, looking her over with critical eyes. 

“The only suggestion I have to offer concerns your lack of 
technique,” he said pleasantly. ‘The accepted way of tum- 
bling downstairs with a picture is to get your head stuck 
through the frame.” 

Jinny made a face at him and took up her burden, holding 
the water color carefully hidden against her smock. 

Larry ambled back into the room, lazy and comfortable in 
his gray slacks and blue shirt. But Jinny had learned long ago 
that his apparent indolence hid an energy that was inex- 
haustible, and her resolve to enlist him on her side in the 
matter of Bonita’s picture increased. 

There was a long table at one end of the room and she 
carried the water color over and rested it on its top, with the 
face still hidden. Trouble lay ahead and she might as well 
sail right into it. "You'd better save wall space for one more,’ 
she said to the room in general. 

Diane sighed and waved the hammer, which she was using 
in the manner of a director's baton, at a square of wall space. 

“That's the last inch of room. All entries were supposed to 
be in by yesterday.’ 

“I had to take this away from Bonita Giorno practically by 
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force,” Jinny explained. ‘She wasn’t going to enter it. Her 
mother took a Family portrait off the living room wall to 
furnish a frame.” 

“Bonita Giorno?” Diane echoed, and Jinny knew what 
was coming. 

“Bonita was left out of our last exhibit,’ she said steadily. 
“I think she ought to be included this time.” 

Diane raised her lovely eyebrows in surprise. “She was left 
out because she hasn’t the least bit of talent. All her art 
teachers say she did awful work in school. I don’t think 
people like that ought to be encouraged.” 

Jinny’s hands tightened on the gilt frame until she could 
feel the ugly leaf design embedding itself in her palms. The 
one thing she mustn't do was get into an open feud with 
Diane. 

“There are three of us on the committee to judge the work 
submitted,” she said, keeping her voice firm by an effort. 
“T'm casting my vote for Bonita’s picture.” 

“You need two votes,” Diane pointed out. “If Larry and 
I vote against it, it’s out.” 

Jinny looked toward Larry and her heart sank. He sat 
straddling a camp chair, his arms folded along its back, his 
eyes fixed on Diane. Jinny longed to go over and shake him. 
She wanted to say, “Sure, Diane’s lovely to look at, and her 
uncle’s the famous children’s illustrator, Burgess Chalmers, 
and she does pretty-pretty water colors of pretty-pretty scenes, 
but what's she really got?” 

But she knew it wouldn’t do any good. Diane was roman- 
tically lovely and she lent a very special touch to the otherwise 
grubby and industrious little art group which Larry himself 
had organized. Diane had even prevailed upon Burgess 
Chalmers to come to Poplar City tomorrow night to judge 
the exhibit and award the prizes—and that in itself seemed 
to entitle her to the rdle of crown princess. 

“All right, let’s have your votes,” Jinny said, but her hope 
of success was ebbing. If only she’d been able to get that 
picture in without attracting attention, so that everyone could 
have become acquainted with it before a discussion was 
raised. A picture like Bonita’s grew on you sometimes, after 
you got used to it. But her ridiculous fiasco on the stairs had 
gained her a spotlight she didn’t want. 

“Let's have a look at it,’’ Larry said, and reluctantly Jinny 
turned the picture around. 

The room was completely quiet, and she could see the 
various expressions of disapproval and bewilderment. 

Bonita Giorno, who had never seen the sea, had done a 
seascape. She had put into the painting some of her own 
stormy young emotions. It had violence, it had mood—and 
it was a complete rebellion against the accepted in composi- 
tion and technique. In the eyes of Poplar City it was defi- 
nitely not Art. 

“You see,” Jinny said hurriedly, avoiding the eyes of the 
room, “‘she’d read a story by Joseph Conrad and—”’ 

“I'm sorry,” Diane interrupted in the gentle tone one 
might use to a lunatic, “but I’m afraid I couldn’t vote for a 
picture like that. It just goes to prove what I was saying 
about Bonita’s lack of talent.” 

“Larry?” Jinny said, and she tried to put into that one 
word a plea for understanding. She and Larry had been 
friends long before Diane came to town, and he was the one 
person who might get her point of view. 

But he shook his head. “I'll have to give it my blackball, 
too. You ought to know better, Jinny, than to bring over a 
daub like that.” 

Her impulse was to pick up the picture and walk haughtily 
out of the room. But that would mean giving up her cham- 
pionship of Bonita Giorno, and Bonita, whether she realized 
it or not, needed a champion. There was still one chance left. 

“I never expected to see Larry Bendock turn into an artistic 
snob,” Jinny said lightly and waited, knowing Larry. 

He flushed a little, but grinned at her. ‘Nobody gets away 
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with calling me an artistic snob. Better explain yourself, 
young lady.” 

“Give me a lift back to Bonita’s with this and I will,” 
she said. 

But when he’d risen to the bait and they were in his car, 
she scarcely knew where to begin. Explaining anything like 
this was so difficult. | 

“You know what a howl there'd be, if that picture were 
hung,” Larry told her reasonably as they set off for the other 
side of the tracks. ‘““We'’ve had a tough enough time, trying 
to get this town to pay some attention to the art group as it 
is, without going out of our way to look for trouble.” 

Jinny said sternly, ““You never used to be afraid of trouble. 

Bonita has more than any of us, so far as talent goes, but 
she’s not getting a fair chance to develop it because she doesn’t 
fit into any conventional pattern.” 

“How did you get mixed up with this Giorno girl, any- 
way ?”” Larry asked. 

“She sells notions at Wilkes’s store, where I work. We got 
acquainted and I went out to her house one evening to see 
some of her drawings.” 

Jinny curled one leg under her and turned in the seat so 
that she could watch Larry as she talked. If only she could 
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make him understand. “You should have seen her that night! 
She's so used to having people disapprove of her that she 
expects them to, even when they're willing to make friends. 
I had a hard time winning her confidence.” 

Larry cocked a knowing eyebrow at her. “You wouldn't 
be Jinny Somerset if you weren’t out championing lost 
causes half the time. It’s a good thing there’s somebody 
around like me to keep you out of trouble.” 

Jinny went on, ignoring his teasing. “It was all I could do 
to get her to show me her work. She was so sure I was going 
to laugh, the way other people have laughed. And when | 
didn’t, she kept showing me more and more. Dozens of 
things she’s never shown anyone.” 

“As freakish as this storm picture ?”’ Larry asked. 

“Worse,” Jinny said. “But that’s not the point. The im- 
portant thing is Bonita herself, and what's going to happen 
to her if no one will give her a chance.” 

There was no time to go on, for Larry had 
drawn up beside the ramshackle Giorno 
house. 

“You're coming in with me,” Jinny told 
him, and they got out of the car and went 
up the steps together. 

Bonita’s mother came to the door, and 
when she saw the picture Larry carried she 
shook her head doubtfully. “Bonita didn’t 
want you to take it in the first place. She said 
nobody would ever want one of her pictures 
to be shown.” 

“Where is she?” Jinny asked, and when 
Mrs. Giorno nodded toward the rear of the 
house, she led the way to the back porch. 

Bonita was curled up in a creaking swing, 
her untamed black curls spread against a 
striped pillow. She wore a yellow blouse 
and green slacks, and her dark, vivid color- 
ing made one feel there ought to be gold 
gypsy hoops in her ears. A book lay propped 
against her raised knees and she munched an 
apple as she read. 

“Hello,” Jinny said. “Bonita, this is Larry 
Bendock who organized the League. I've 
been telling him about you.” 


“DON'T TOUCH HER TILL SHE'S COUNTED HER BONES,” LARRY WARNED 
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The girl in the swing sat up and gave Larry a brief, de- 
fiant look. Then she saw the picture he carried. 

“So it wasn’t good enough ?” she said. 

“I thought it was good,” Jinny began, but Bonita seemed 
not to hear her. 

“You didn’t like it, did you?” she demanded directly of 
Larry. 

“No,” he said, “I didn’t.” 

Jinny held her breath. She often had the feeling of being 
near an active volcano when she was with Bonita. But after 
staring at Larry with dark antagonism for a moment, the girl 
hurled her apple core toward the alley with a vigorous swing 
of her brown arm. Then she stood up and faced her visitors, 
arms folded and chin up. 

“That's okay,” she said. “You wouldn't have liked the 
storm in Conrad's story, either. (Continued on page 45) 






































THE MONKS WHO ACCOM- 
PANIED THE SPANIARDS PRE- 
SENT A BIBLE TO A NEW- 
WORLD RULER—AS DEPICTED 
IN “NOVA TYPIS TRANSACTA 
NAVIGATIO . . .” BY CASPAR 
PLAUTIUS, PUBLISHED IN 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Another story of an ancient leg- 
end—that of the fabulous Seven 
Cities —and how search for them 


led to exploring the New World 


HE legend of the Seven Cit- 
ies is like a great circle. First 
By it was an Old World tale, a 
na” tale destined to play its part in our 
history—and centuries later, in the New World, the old story 
became a new story, which was told and retold in its turn. In 
this new story one can see how truth is often hidden in legend. 
Here is the old tale of the Island of the Seven Cities, as it 
was told at the time of Columbus in Portugal and in Spain: 


i THE days when the Moors first came from Northern 
Africa to the shores of Spain and Portugal, the last of our 
Gothic kings was slain. 

“Then the horses of the Moors crashed their hoofs like 
thunder over the land, and the swords of their masters were 
lightning. The Cross of the Christians fell before the on- 
slaught of the Moors, who were followers of the Crescent. 
Where Christian churches had stood, heathen mosques were 
raised up, and calls to Allah were heard on every side in- 
stead of prayers to God. 

“Then in fear and desperation, six Portuguese Bishops 
gathered their Christian flocks about them and fled to the 
Archbishop of Porto. ‘What,’ they asked him, ‘shall we do?’ 

“Depart from this land, and trust to the guidance of 
God,’ the Archbishop told them. 

“The six Bishops told their followers what the Archbishop 
had said, and the Christians decided to do as he advised. So 
they gathered together cattle, sheep, horses, and household 
belongings, together with their churches’ treasure which they 


























had hidden from the African conquerors ; and the Archbishop, 
the six Bishops, and all those whom they guided went on 
board ship and set sail from Porto. Even though these Portu- 
guese Christians were afraid of the great and unknown sea, 
yet they were even more afraid of the heathen Moors. 

“Every day, as they journeyed on the waters, their prayers 
ascended to Heaven; and so great was the power of their 
prayers that the boats were guided safely and came at last to 
an unknown island. The Archbishop, remembering the tales 
of Atlantis, called that island Antilia. 

“After unloading all the creatures, the household furnish- 
ings, and the treasure they had brought with them, the 
Bishops caused the boats in which they had journeyed to be 
burned. Also, they had everything destroyed which might 
have been used to build a boat, even to the ropes that had 
held the sails. 

“Then the Archbishop, who was a magician as well as a 
churchman, used his skill in the hidden arts to cast a spell 
upon the island, in order that it might be invisible to any who 
should sail that way. 

“ "We will keep our refuge invisible,’ he declared, ‘until 
such time as the 
Cross and the Chris- 
tian Church is once 
more restored in our 
own land.’ 

“Sometimes sail- 
ors who voyaged 
near Antilia would 
catch a glimpse of 
the birds that flew 
above the island, 
but almost never 
did they see the is- 
land itself. 

“If, as happened 
once in a very great 
while, a pilot did 
reach Antilia, he 
was not permitted 
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to leave—for the Christians who had settled there were still 
fearful that news of their refuge might come to the Moors. 
So the boats of such pilots as managed to make harbor were 
destroyed and the pilots and their crews were kept forever on 
the island. 

“Once, however, a ship touched at Antilia which managed 
in some way to escape destruction and sail back again to 
Portugal. Then the sailors came to Prince Henry, who was 
sometimes called ‘the Navigator’ because of his great interest 
in the sea. They told him how they had landed upon this 
island settled by their countrymen. 

"There are seven beautiful cities on the island,’ they said. 
‘One was founded by each of 
the six Bishops, and one by 
the Archbishop. The people 
still speak their old language 
and hold Christian services in 
their churches.’ 

“The sailors added that the 
people of Antilia had ques- 
tioned them closely as to 
whether the Moors were still 
in Spain and Portugal; and 
they said they themselves had 
escaped finally from the island 
only by the use of trickery. 

“Many were the details the 
sailors reported about the 
wealth they had looked upon. 
‘Why, the very sands of the 
seashore,’ they said, ‘are of 
gold. And gold is so plenti- 
ful it is used to scour the 
cooking pots.’ 

““How do you reach this 
island?’ demanded Prince 
Henry. 

“ “We cannot tell you that,’ 
said the sailors, ‘for we have 
lost the sailing directions.’ 








ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION 
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—THE BUILDING OF A CHRIS- 
TIAN TEMPLE IN AMERICA 
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“The Prince was very angry at such carelessness. ‘Set sail 
once more,’ he ordered, ‘and do not return until you have 
found again the Island of the Seven Cities. And this time, 
be very certain that you do not lose the sailing directions.’ 

“The sailors departed from Portugal in haste. But because 
they could not find the island a second time, they never dared 
return to their homeland.” 

The people in Portugal, whenever they heard the tale, al- 
ways remarked that the Island of the Seven Cities must be 
very rich indeed, for everyone knew that the treasures of the 
churches had been great in the time of the Gothic kings, 
and that the seven churchmen had carried much of the treas- 
ure with them—golden ewers and salvers inset with jewels, 
gem-set baskets, and statues of gold. The churches had like- 
wise possessed many crowns aflame with jewels which had 
been given them by kings and nobles, with the name of the 
donor noted carefully in golden letters hung beneath each 
circling crown so that God should never forget who had given 
such rich gifts. All these things, said the people, would be 
found in the churches of the Island of the Seven Cities. 

“Now that the Moors are conquered and driven from our 
shores,” ended the storytellers, “and the Christian Church 
is restored in Spain, perhaps the spell will be lifted and we 
shall find the island of the Christians.” 


Benes Old World legend of the Seven Cities and their 
treasure was to play its part in history, for after Columbus 
found land in the West, the story of the island to which the 
churchmen had fled became more than ever a favorite. The 
islands which had been found in the West were even spoken 
of as Antilia, or the Antilles. To be sure, wealthy cities had 
not been discovered in any island, but the name clung to the 
West Indies. Probably, men said, (Continued on page 48) 
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WOLF FELL PROSTRATE ON THE ROCK 


NE day Terrapin was resting on the bank of a stream 
O near his home, sunning himself after a long swim 
and thinking over the secrets of the Universe. The 
Terrapin is very wise. He is slow in speech and gait, but his 
thoughts come fast and his knowledge is deep. 

As he lay thinking, along came Wolf. Wolf had always 
had a great contempt for the Terrapin. He thought speed 
was the only virtue; and whenever he could, he plagued the 
little turtle, until rage rose in the latter's heart and a great 
desite to outwit his tormentor. 

“Good morning, Brother Wolf,” called out Terrapin as 
Wolf came near. 

“Good morning, Slowpoke,” responded Wolf. ‘As usual, 
you are lying about because it takes you too long to get 
anywhere.” 

“You think you are pretty smart, don’t you? Some day 
I would like to run a race with you, just to prove that you are 
no better than I am,” responded the turtle somewhat irritated. 

“Tl take you up on that! We 
will settle this dispute once and 
for all. Let us start three suns 
from now. What do you say?” 
cried Wolf eagerly. 

“That will suit me,” replied 
Terrapin. “You return to this 

lace when the third sun rises, 
and I will be waiting for you. 
What shall be the goal?” 

“The flat rock that is just 
around the curve of the river 
after it flows beyond the hills.” 

“Good! And the wager?” 

“My life against yours. Are 
you game?” 

“Yes, I am,” answered Terra- 
pin as bravely as he could, though 
a hint of fear was in his heart. 

Wolf sped away, leaving Ter- 
rapin in a thought. No one 





How the Terrapin came to have 
a check-marked shell— another 
Indian creation legend by 


JULIA M. SETON 
Illustrated by 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


THE WISDOM OF THE 
TERRAPIN 





race. When Wolf arrives, call out to him, ‘Hurry, friend 
Wolf, I am anxious to start!’ Then dive below the surface 
and remain hidden until he is out of sight.” 

The neighbor promised to do as he was told, and Terrapin 
plodded on his way up the river. 

In about a mile he saw another turtle sunning himself on 
the bank. He swam up beside him. “Good morning, Cousin,” 
Terrapin said. “I wonder if you would help me out of a 
dilemma ?” 

“Of course,” replied the other turtle. ‘““Wouldn’t anyone 
help another of his clan? What can I do for you?” 

“Well,” explained Terrapin, “I am to have a race with 
Wolf. Unless I get the codperation of my family, I will 
surely lose. Now on the third day from this, Wolf will come 
along the bank, aiming to get to the flat rock before I do. 
When you see him coming, raise your head and shout, ‘Hurry, 
Wolf! You are a very slow runner.’ Then slip quickly under 
the water until he is gone.” 

“That's easy,” said the other. 
“T'll be glad to do that for you.” 

Terrapin rested for the tre- 
mainder of the day and, early 
next morning, as he made his 
way along he saw another cou- 
sin. ‘Oh, Cousin,’ he shouted, 
“I am so happy to find you here! 
I need your support in a race I 
am to run with Wolf. Two suns 
from this, you will hear him 
rushing through the brush, try- 
ing to get to the flat rock before 
me. As soon as he is within hail- 
ing distance, call out to him, 
‘Wolf, Wolf, you will have to 
do better than that!’ Then dive 
under water until he is past.” 

“That does not seem to me 
like supporting you very much 
in a race, but I will do as you 





realized more than did the poor 
little turtle himself, his own inadequacy when it came to 
matching his speed against that of Wolf. So he called on 
Nana-bo-jou, and asked what he could do to win the race. 
The Hero-God knew that Wolf had worried Terrapin until 
it was past endurance, and he felt that something should be 
done to square matters. So after a few moments of thought, 
Nana-bo-jou whispered in Terrapin’s ear; and with a wide 
grin the latter departed in the direction of the river. 
Following the advice of Nana-bo-jou, Terrapin hunted up 
his nearest neighbor and instructed him. ‘When the third 
sun rises, be at this point where Wolf and I are to begin our 
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say. 

‘Thank you, good-by!”’ Aik Cosma was again on his way. 

He ran and rested, and rested and ran, all day. Toward 
evening he reached the curve of the river, and knew that just 
around the bend was the flat rock that had been decided 
upon as the goal. 

On the opposite bank, still as a stone, lay another turtle. 
“Oh, Cousin,” called Terrapin, ‘will you help a fellow mem- 
ber of your clan?” 

“Certainly,” came the prompt response. “What would you 
like me to do?” 

“Stay just where you are until (Continued on page 46) 
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The Story So Gar 


After their experiences in “Winter Cottage” the Sparkes 
family settle down in Minneapolis. oo opens a secondhand 
book shop with his prize money, and they live over the shop. 
Minty, who has persuaded Pop to trade a set of Dickens for 
an ancient sewing machine, makes clothes for herself and 
Eggs, her masterpiece being a green velveteen suit to wea 
to high school, which is to open in two weeks. There is no 
pine in Minty’'s sky except her fear that Pop and Eggs ma) 
start roaming again—a fear that is realized when a strangei 
describing himself as “Zip, the Lightning Artist,” arrives in 
a sky-blue trailer, towed by a uch“ car. Zip says his own 
car was smashed in an accident, and urges Pop and the girls 
to drive him and his trailer to the county fairs, where his 
“lightning art” is one of the attractions. 

The sky-blue trailer is decorated outside with garlands and 
landscapes and fitted inside with delightful gadgets. The 
Sparkes family cannot resist it, and Zip puts up shelves so 
Pop can take some books to sell to the farmers’ wives. Mint) 
writes Joe Boles to meet them at the Riverview Fair. 

The fairs, with their striped tents, freaks, merry-go-round 
and Ferris Wheel, fascinate the Sparkes family, though the) 
are doubtful of some of the people—in particular of Madame 
L’Enigma, the fortuneteller, who wants to marry Zip and his 
trailer, and of a rude girl, Sadie Smith, who calls herself 
“Wildcat” and inisists on trying on Minty's green velveteen 
suit. Minty likes much better a girl named Mary Johnson, a 
farmer's daughter; Eggs develops a friendly feud with Mary's 
younger brother, Glen; and Joe Boles, when he comes, starts 
doctoring Mr. Johnson's mare, who has cut her leg on barbed 
wire. Minty decides to enter the green velveteen suit in a 
style show—but finds it has been stolen from the trailer! 









Illustrated by 
FRITZ EICHENBERG 
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— THERE WAS NO MISTAKE. IT WAS GONF! 


THE SKY-BLUE 
TRAILER 


| By 
CAROL RYRIE BRINK 


Who stole Minty’s suit? Madame 
L’Enigma went into a trance to 
try to answer that question, but 
the truth, when it was revealed, 


both dismayed and pleased Minty 


PART FIVE 


HERE was no mistake. Minty'’s green velveteen suit, 

which she had made herself, was gone. Turning the 

contents of the trailer upside down did not help at all— 

for there were the box and the tissue paper, and Minty 

knew that she had put the suit carefully back into them after 
so proudly showing it to Mary. 

‘How many people knew where 
you kept it?” asked Joe. 

“Why, let me see,” said Minty, 
brushing aside the tears that would 
come running down her cheeks in 
spite of everything she could do. 
“Why, of course, Eggs and Pop 
and Zip knew where I kept it. And 
then there was Wildcat and Mary.” 

“Wildcat?” repeated Joe. “Is 
that the girl who hangs around the 
stables ?”” 

“I guess she does when she’s not 
watching Zip,” said Minty. ‘She's 
an awfully queer kind of girl. I'd 
have suspected her, only today—to- 
day she made fun of my suit. She 
said, ‘That old thing—it makes me 
laugh to think of it!” 

“Hmm,” said Joe. “Doesn't sound 
very polite.” 

“Oh, polite,” said Minty. ‘That's 
/ about the last thing she is. She 
doesn’t care what she says to 
anyone. But she wouldn't steal a 
suit she thought was funny, would 
she ?”’ 

“Maybe not,” said Joe, “but I 
don’t know very much about what 
girls would do. How about Mary?” 

“Oh, no! Not Mary. It couldn't 
be either of them, Joe. It must—it 
must be someone else.” 

“Well, there are always a lot of 
dishonest people at a fair like this, 
Minty.” 

“Oh, Joe, I can’t believe it!” 
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MADAME L’ENIGMA FIXED HER EYES ON THE CRYS- 


} 
TAL BALL AND BEGAN ROCKING HERSELF GENTLY. 
THE ONLY SOUND WAS EGGS'S EXCITED BREATHING 


It was a long time after the sounds of the fair had lapsed 
into silence before Minty slept that night. Just as she started 
off to sleep, she would find herself remembering how she 
had opened the box and lifted the tissue paper and found 
the treasure gone; and then she would be wide-awake once 
more. 

It was not because of the value of the dress, but the 
loving care she had put into the making of it. It had been 
the tangible symbol of her determination to start school on 
time and look neat and attractive and go to high school just 
as other girls did. Now that the dress had disappeared, she 
couldn’t help having the feeling that all of her castles were 
crumbling about her ears. Would they get home in time to 
start school when it opened? Would she look neat and at- 
tractive? Would she ever ve able to go to high school in the 
regular way, as other girls did? It seemed difficult, some- 
times, to have to struggle so hard for simple things which 
most girls had without any effort—and perhaps did not even 
care very much about. 

When she finally went to sleep, there was a wet spot on 
Minty’s pillow. 

“Why, Minty,” said Pop the next morning, “I’ve done 


pretty well with my books here at the fair. I'll buy you some 
more goods when we get back to town and you can sew your- 
self a new dress. You've got your old skirt and waist to start 
school in—that is, if we get back in time.” 

“Yes, Pop,” murmured Minty. 

“You know what the poet Shakespeare said about folks 
who smile when they’re robbed ? 

'The robb’d that smiles, steals something from the thief ; 

"‘*He robs himself that spends a bootless grief.’” 

“Gee, Pop,” said Eggs, “Minty’s got her boots on, and 
I don't think you'd ought to quote poetry to her when she 
feels so bad.”’ 

“My goodness, Eggs,” exclaimed Pop, ‘‘that’s when a per- 
son needs the consolation of poetry—when he’s in trouble.” 

“Thank you, Pop,” said Minty wanly. ‘I'm trying to smile, 
but I guess I don’t make it look very natural.” 

“You make it look all right,” said Joe crossly—and Minty 
knew that he understood about wanting to go to school better 
than any of the others. Knowing that Joe understood helped 
even more than Shakespeare did. 

Mary came over to the trailer soon after breakfast. Her 
face was wreathed in smiles. 
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“It’s all right, Minty,” she said. “I asked Miss Kingman 
if you could be in the style show, and she said you could.” 

“But I can’t, Mary,” said Minty. “My suit’s gone and the 
cap, too. Someone has taken them.” 

A startled look crossed Mary's face. ““Oh, you've just mis- 
placed them,” she cried. 

“No, I've hunted everywhere.” 

“Let me help.” Together the two girls went all through 
the trailer once again. 

“But it’s no use,” said Minty. “I didn’t touch it after 
I showed it to you, and you saw me put it away, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, that’s right. Where’s that Sadie? Have you asked 
her?” 

“She’s out in front, watching Zip paint,” said Eggs. “I 
just saw her. I'll go and get her.” 

Sadie came back with Eggs. She didn’t have a lordly man- 
ner today. She seemed quiet and almost friendly. “So you 
lost your suit, did you? Want me to help you look?” 

“We've looked everywhere around the trailer,” said Minty 
hopelessly. 

“Unless maybe you know some other place?” suggested 
Eggs with significant emphasis. 
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“Why would I 
know any other 
place?’’ Sadie de- 
manded. 

“Of course she 
wouldn't,” said Min- 
ty, ashamed to have 
Eggs suggest that they 
might suspect the girl. 

“I'm real sorry,” 
went on Wildcat stiff- 
ly, “but I wouldn't 
worry too much if I 
you, Minty—a 
homemade thing like 
that. Maybe you 
wouldn’t look very 
stylish in it, anyway.” 

“But they're all to 
be homemade dresses 
at the style show,” put 
in Mary. 

“It wasn’t the style 
show that’ I cared 
about,” mourned Min- 
ty. “I was counting 
on starting school in 
that suit.” 

“Oh, 
Wildcat. 

“Are you really go- 
ing to get back to the 
city in time to start 
school ?”” asked Mary. 

“Yes, I am,” said 
Minty, but she didn’t 
feel as certain as she 
sounded. Zip’s insur- 
ance money hadn't 
come yet, and there 
was Madame L’Enig- 
ma just waiting for 
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the chance to tow 
Zip’s trailer. 
“Anyway, you'll 


come and see the style 
show, won't you, Min- 
ty?” urged Mary. 

“I don’t know yet.” 

“Better not,” put in Wildcat. “It might just make you 
feel bad.” 

“Maybe it’s not a nice thing to say,” said Mary, “but I 
guess my dress will have a better chance of winning the rib- 
bon, if yours doesn't compete.” 

Minty turned that remark of Mary's over in her mind after 
her friend had gone. But her own good sense told her that 
it came out of Mary's honesty, an honesty which was too deep 
and sincere to allow her to have anything to do with the 
disappearance of the green suit. 

Word of Minty’s loss soon spread around, and several 
friendly people at that end of the Midway came by to ask for 
details and offer sympathy. Madame L’Enigma, dripping 
with beads and necklaces, and looking almost grandmotherly 
in spite of her coal-black wig, rapped on the trailer door. 

“Why, come in, Madame L’Enigma,” cried Minty, sur- 
prised and a little startled. 

“No, thank you, dearie,” said the fortuneteller. “T'd like 
to come in sometime and see everything, but I can’t leave my 

lace of business at this time of the day. I just wanted to tell 
you I'd be glad to have you consult me about your suit that 
was stolen. I've quite a gift for seeing lost things.” 
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“That's nice of you,” stammered Minty, “but I’m afraid 
I don’t have any—any money.” She didn’t want to tell 
Madame L’Enigma that she put very little faith in fortune- 
telling. 

But Eggs was wide-eyed. She dropped her dish towel and 
nudged Minty vigorously from behind. “Can't you borrow 
some, Minty? My goodness!” 

“I'm offering my professional services free, dearie,” said 
Madame L’Enigma, displaying her bridgework in a toothy 
smile. “It’s the least I can do for a colleague.” 

Eggs was too excited to inquire whether a colleague was a 
new breed of dog, or a person with the cholera. She nudged 
Minty even more vigorously in the back. ‘Say yes, Minty! 
Say yes,” she hissed. 

“Well, it’s very kind of you,” said Minty reluctantly. 

“Then I'll expect you at the tent in half an hour, dearie.” 
Smiling kindly, Madame L’Enigma withdrew. 

Minty was still reluctant half an hour later, when Eggs 
had propelled her as far as the huge hand with its strange lines 
and markings in front of Madame L’Enigma’s tent. “What 
I say, Minty, is that anything you can get free, you'd better 
snap up.” 

“But you know how she is about the trailer,” protested 
Minty. ‘She'll want us to show her everything and say a 
good word for her to Zip.” 

“Well, my goodness! You ought to be willing to do that, 
if she finds your suit for you.” 

Within the tent everything was dark and mysterious, and 
the sounds of the fair seemed to have grown thin and far 
away. Madame L’Enigma sat on a low stool on the other side 
of a table, and behind her were striped draperies, looped up 
and hung with charts about palmistry and phrenology and 
the signs of the zodiac. 

When the tent flap was lowered, the only light came from 
a candle on the table which cast its waving gleam on a crystal 
ball and made points of light in Madame L’Enigma’s eyes. 

“Don’t be scared,” said Madame L’Enigma in her grand- 
motherly voice. “Just set down and keep real still. I don’t 
aim to read your palms, because I've got plenty of paying 
business to-day, but I'll go into a trance for you and see if 
I can see your suit.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Minty breathlessly. “It was a green 
velveteen one and there was a cap, too, with a feather. I made 
it myself, but it was really quite a good one.” 

“Silence, please,” said the fortuneteller. The only sound 
was Eggs’s excited breathing. 


| Ggeey we L’ENIGMA fixed her eyes on the crystal ball 
and began rocking herself gently backward and for- 
ward, never moving her eyes from the spot of light in the 
ball. Once or twice she passed the tips of her fingers over her 
forehead and gave a moaning sigh. Suddenly her face seemed 
to go blank. She rolled up her eyes and lowered her lids. 
Still rocking gently backward and forward she began to speak 
in a strange voice. 

“It is very dark—I am rushing through space with a sound 
of wind—now I see many people walking—walking. They 
are all in a line—and they are walking—walking. But there 
is one dressed in green—in a green velveteen suit—the last 
one in the line—walking—walking. Now it is dark again— 
and now I see the suit—it is floating in space—surrounded 
by an uncanny light—it is lost—lost. I think it is not very 
far away—not more than a quarter of a mile—lI get its vibra- 
tions very strongly. Oh! It is fading—the wind is blowing— 
oh, my head, my head!" Madame L’Enigma stopped rocking 
backward and forward; she opened her eyes and shook her- 
self all over. 

“Get me a glass of water, dearie,” she said hoarsely. Minty 
saw a pitcher of water and a glass on an apple crate in one 
corner of the tent. Mechanically she fetched the fortuneteller 
a drink. Eggs was frozen with wonderment and horror. 
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Madame L’Enigma drank two gulps and smiled her toothy 
smile at Minty. She seemed to be quite herself again. “I 
hope that tells you all you want to know, dearie,” she said. 

‘Oh, my,” cried Minty, “I didn’t understand all of it. 
Where should I look, do you think ?” 

“I never interpret my trances, honey,” said Madame 
L'Enigma. “You'll have to do that yourself. But whatever 
I said, it’s likely to be so. You'll tell Mr. Zipora what a help 
I was to you, won't you, dearie?”’ 

“Oh, my goodness,” cried Minty. 

“Ask her, will you get it back?” urged Eggs in an awed 
whisper. 

“I think she will,” said Madame L’Enigma, readjusting 
the black wig which had gone slightly askew during the trance. 

“There's one thing more,” urged Minty desperately. “Will 
you—can you tell me if I'll be at home in time to start high 
school with the other girls?” 


My APaMe L’'ENIGMA looked vague and a little both- 
ered. “I'd have to go into another trance, dearie. I've 
already spent quite a lot of time on you, and there's a farmer 
coming in to ask about planting his winter wheat—and a 
widower who wants to know which of two ladies he'd ought 
to marry. Maybe you better run along now.” 

“Oh, yes, we will,” said Minty. “Thank you ever and 
ever so much.” 

“T'll be around to look at the inside of the trailer tomor- 
row,” promised the fortuneteller brightly. 

Out in the daylight and fresh air, Eggs drew a deep breath. 
“It was sure a fine sight to see her go into that trance, but 
she didn’t tell you where to find the suit.” 

“I don’t put much stock in fortunetelling,” said Minty. 
“But I almost feel worse about my suit now than I did when 
I went in.” 

“All that business about walking—walking,” mused Eggs. 
“Must have been a hitchhiker that stole it.” 

“Maybe it had something to do with her wanting a trailer 
so much.” 

“I wonder if she really saw anything ?”’ 

“I don’t believe she did,” said Minty positively. “All she 
wanted was a chance to impress Zip.” 

Eggs was completely herself again by this time. She closed 
her eyes and groped her way forward, imitating Madame 
L'Enigma's trance voice. “Jt is very dark—I am rushing 
through space with a sound of wind.” 

“There's a sound of wind all right,” said Joe’s voice, “but 
don’t call me space, or you're likely to smash your nose.” 

Eggs opened her eyes and found that she had almost 
crashed into Joe, as he came around the corner in search of 
them. 

“Do you know anything more about your suit, Minty?” 
he asked. 

“Not a thing,” said Minty gloomily. “We've been in a 
trance over it, but we don’t know any more than we did. 
How’s your patient ?”’ 

“She's getting along swell,” said Joe, his eyes shining at 
the mention of Mr. Johnson's filly. “I think she'll be ready 
to race by Saturday.” , 

“Come on. Let's see the style show,” said Eggs. “We're 
right in front of the building.” 

Miss Kingman, the Riverview County Agent in charge of 
girls’ work, came out on the platform which had been erected 
in the large room of the Women’s Building. On either side 
of the platform were doors leading to small side rooms which, 
in turn, opened out onto the fair grounds. Half of the style 
show contestants were in each side room, doing last minute 
primping and buzzing with excitement. A good-sized audi- 
ence had gathered on the folding chairs which had been set 
up in front of the platform. 

Minty and Eggs and Joe found seats in the third row. 
Ordinarily the last place on earth (Continued on page 31) 
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Summer’s Sweetest 
at the Dregs 


BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
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The large sunflowers give out light 
Yellower than ancient money I 
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Against the clouds piled sky-high white, ‘Mi 
Bees swarm on them clogged with honey. —— -— 
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The bees fly off with fuzzy legs, 
Wearing trousers made of pollen; 
Summer's sweetest at the dregs, 

After first white frost has fallen. 


Now the year has only one 

Aim before its strength retires— 

To put out the weakening sun 
With fruit and flowers that are fires. 


Decoration by PAUL L. RABUT 
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=, parr. hoeing, 
and weeding your 
4 Victory Garden is only 
eet art of your job this year. 
The other half is the canning and 
preserving of all the food from your 
garden that is not used at your table. 
In this way the vitamin-rich vege- 
tables and fruits you have so care- 
fully grown will give you a wider 
variety of good things to eat during 
the winter, will help out the family 
budget, and will aid Uncle Sam to 
send the food from the professional 
canners to the boys in the Service 
and to our Allies abroad. 

Many communities are pooling 
their canning projects and will wel- 
come another pair of willing hands. 
If you haven't a Victory Garden of 
your own, scout around and see 
if your town has a community gar- 
den and if you can help in the work 
of canning its produce. 

Perhaps your family have always 
done canning and preserving so the 
mysteries of this art are familiar 
to you—but if this year is your initi- 
ation don’t be afraid to tackle the 
job. Just follow the simple rules 
given in this article and at the end 
of the season you will have rows of 
gleaming jars of colorful fruits and 
vegetables on your shelves—certain- 
ly an achievement to make you 
proud. 

In order to preserve all the pre- 
cious vitamins, remember that the 
basic rule for canning is ‘from 
garden to can in two hours.” If 
you find you must hold fruits or 
vegetables any length of time after 
they have been picked, keep them 
in a cool, well ventilated place until 
you are ready to preserve them. 

There’s another reason for can- 
ning your vegetables and fruits at 
once—you will find it much less 
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_ Of Course You CAN! 















Can the surplus of your Vic- 
tory Garden and help your 
Uncle Sam. Here are simple, 
easy-to-follow directions for 
canning vegetables and fruits 


by ADRIA ALDRICH 























A GIRL SCOUT CANNER 
PLACES PEACH HALVES IN- 
TO A GLASS JAR FOR COOK- 
ING BY THE BOILING WA- 
TER-BATH METHOD. RIGHT: 
MISS ELSIE STARK, DIRECT- 
OR OF HOME ECONOMICS 
FOR BEST FOODS, SHOWS A 
CITY SCOUT HOW TO FILL 
THE GLASS JAR OF PEAS 
WITH BOILING WATER BE- 
FORE PUTTING THE JAR IN 
THE KETTLE FOR COOKING 
IN THE BEST FOODS COM- 
PANYS MODEL KITCHEN 
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work to put up a few jars each day. 
Gather the ripe things in your gar- 
den, a them right after break- 
fast, pack the jars and put them on 
to cook while you are doing other 
chores. 

To make sure that your canned 
fruits and vegetables will not spoil, 
it is necessary to kill by sterilization 
those organisms which cause fer- 
mentation. Therefore, cleanliness is 
the order of the day in all equip- 
ment, the food you are canning, 
and your own hands. 

What equipment will you need 
to begin your canning operation ? 
First of all, glass jars—which may 
be the familiar mason type with a 
screw-on metal top, or the type of 
jar with a glass top and clamp wire. 
Many thrifty households will find 
that empty mayonnaise jars are ex- 
cellent to use in home canning, now 
that the largest manufacturer of this 
product has worked out a preserv- 
ing seal to fit empty jars and make 
them air-tight. Perhaps your sand- 


























wich shop, or delicatessen store, will give you their empty 
large-size jars. The preserving seal is a thin metal disc with 
rubber composition on the underside. It is placed over the 
mouth of the jar and then the original lid is screwed down, 
forming a perfect seal for both the Water-Bath and Pressure- 
Canning methods. These seals may be secured at cost, a penny 
apiece, in sizes to fit all types of jars the company has used 
during the past fifteen years, and ranging in size from eight 
ounces to one gallon. (See note at end of this article.)* 

Your jars and lids should be washed in hot, soapy water 
and rinsed thoroughly. Inspect the jars to make certain they 
are free of cracks. 

You will also need a shallow pan filled with boiling water 
to keep the jars and tops hot until you are ready to pack each 
one; several large kitchen spoons to use in filling jars; a 
silver knife to slide into the filled jars between the glass 
and its contents to remove air bubbles; and a pressure cook- 
er, or a large water-bath canner (for description see ‘‘Water- 
Bath Method”), or a large open kettle—depending on the 
canning method you use. A pair of tongs, for placing jars 
in the cooker and later removing them, will be a convenience 
but is not essential. 

Check over your equipment to see that it is in good work 
ing order before you begin, and have the rubbers for the 
mason and clamp types of jars washed and ready—for can- 
ning goes from one step to another without time to stop and 
fix things. If you are canning fruits make syrup for them in 
advance so there will be no delay when it is required. Direc- 
tions for making syrups are given later in this article. If you 
are using a pressure cooker, check to see that the gauge is in 
order and that all is clean and ready. 

Remember that precooking shrinks most fruits and vege- 
tables and thus allows more to be packed into a jar than it 
would hold if the fruits were uncooked. However, time sched- 
ules for uncooked fruits are included on one of the two 
charts which are printed at the end of this article. Cut these 
charts out and mount them on cardboard, or place them in 
your cookbook. One chart gives cooking (or ‘‘processing’’) 
times for canning, by the Water-Bath method, acid foods 
which include fruits, tomatoes, pickled beets (because of the 
vinegar added), ripe pimientos, and rhubarb, and tells how 
to prepare and pack each variety. The other chart gives the 
same information for canning non-acid vegetables 
by Steam-Pressure and Water-Bath methods. 

There are four methods of canning, namely: 
Open Kettle, Boiling Water-Bath, Steam Pressure, 


THE PRESERVING SEAL IS PLACED OVER THE MOUTH OF 
A MAYONNAISE JAR AND THEN THE TOP SCREWED ON 








and Oven Canning—all for use with glass containers. The 
Bureau of Home Economics recommends that fruits or vege- 
tables be precooked a few minutes in hot water, or syrup, 
for both the Boiling Water-Bath and Steam Pressure methods 
because precooking, as stated earlier, reduces the bulk and 
permits more food per jar to be packed. The charts tell the 
length of time to precook. Instead of precooking spinach or 
other greens, try tying them in cheesecloth and suspending 
them in a tightly covered kettle with a little water in the 
bottom, to blanch in steam until they are wilted. 

OPEN-KETTLE METHOD. (Some households use this 
method for fruits and tomatoes—in other words, acid food 
only.) First, sterilize jars and lids in boiling water. Place 
rubbers in hot water to heat them thoroughly. Then place 
food to be canned in an open kettle, or large deep saucepan. 
(See chart for preparation of each variety to be canned.) Add 
water, or syrup, as required and boil for several minutes until 
food is softened. This cooking takes the place of both pre- 
cooking and “‘processing’’ (cooking) in a canner in the other 
two methods. Adjust the rubbers on the hot jars, place food 
in jars, filling to the brim with the hot liquid. Remove all 
air bubbles by sliding a silver knife into the jar (as many 
times as is necessary to remove bubbles) and seal the jars 
at once. 

BOILING WATER-BATH METHOD: Literature from the 
Bureau of Home Economics of the Department of Agricul- 
ture does not recommend this method for non-acid vegetables. 
However, hundreds of housewives do their home canning in 
this way and meet with success. Since pressure canners or 
cookers are expensive, and there are few left on the market 
due to wartime conversion of the industry, the Water-Bath 
method is being used extensively. 

To make a water-bath canner at home, take a flat-bottomed 
vessel—a large pot, kettle, or wash boiler with a tight-fitting 
lid, and with at least a 4-gallon capacity. It should be fitted 
with a rack at the bottom to keep the jars from touching the 
bottom of the kettle. A trivet, or a piece of fine-meshed 
chicken wire cut to fit, will raise the jars sufficiently. 

One of the charts gives the time for precooked fruits and 
raw fruits by this method; the other chart gives the time for 
precooked vegetables (as well as times for Steam Pressure 
cooking of each). With either precooked or raw fruit or 
vegetables, be sure the jars are boiling hot, and 
pack the food to within one half inch of the top, 
filling this half inch with boiling water in the case 
of vegetables, with hot (Continued on page 38) 


THIS GIRL SCOUT FINDS TONGS CONVENIENT FOR REMOV- 
ING FINISHED JARS FROM THE BOILING HOT-WATER BATH 
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GIRL SCOUTS RECEIVE FINAL 
DIRECTIONS BEFORE TAKING 
OVER THEIR TOURS AS GUIDES 
IN THE MUSEUM OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK WHERE THEY HELP 
TO SUPPLEMENT THE DEPLETED 
MUSEUM STAFF ON SATURDAYS 


RIGHT: MARTHA ANN RANDLE, A 
TEN-YEAR-OLD CONYERS, GEORGIA 
GIRL SCOUT DESIGNED THIS CAMP 
UNIFORM—SHORTS, SKIRT, SCARF, 
AND BLOUSE—MODELED BY A 
NEW YORK BROWNIE TWIN AT THE 
FASHION SHOW SPONSORED BY 
THE NATIONAL NEEDLECRAFT 
BUREAU IN NEW YORK. MARTHA 
ANN’S ENTRY WON SPECIAL MEN- 
TION IN THE SECOND ANNUAL 
NATIONAL SEWING CONTEST IN- 
STITUTED BY THE BUREAU 


GIRL § 


LEFT: A GOOD WAY TO LEARN 
HISTORY — FROM JIGSAW PUZ- 
ZLES IN THE MUSEUM OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK WHERE MAN- 
HATTAN GIRL SCOUTS ARE PRES- 
ENT EVERY SATURDAY TO HELP 
CHILDREN FIND WHAT THEY WANT 


Photograph by Larry Gordon 


RIGHT: THE FORGET-ME-NOT WAS CHOSEN AS THE OF- 
FICIAL FLOWER OF THE UNITED SERVICE ORGANIZA- 
TIONS AT THE SUGGESTION OF THE GREENWICH, CON- 
NECTICUT GIRL SCOUTS (CAPTION CONTINUED AT RIGHT) 
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BETTY BREDIN OF KEW GARDENS, NMDRK, 
CHOSEN TO POSE FOR THE U. &. Y DI 
BRADSHAW CRANDELL, FAMOUS COVEIST, 
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RIGHT: PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
OF ENGLAND, A GIRL GUIDE, 
REGISTERS UNDER THE NATION- 
AL SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM, 
JUST AS ALL GIRLS OF SIXTEEN 
OR OLDER ARE REQUIRED TO 
DO IN WARTIME GREAT BRITAIN 
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DENS, NMORK, WAS THE LUCKY GIRL SCOUT 
U. S. Y DEPARTMENT POSTER TO WHICH 


US COVEMIST, IS JUST AFFIXING HIS NAME 


AMONG THE FIRST SCOUTS TO 
CHOOSE AVIATION AS A FIELD 
OF INTEREST ARE THESE DOBBS 
FERRY SENIOR GIRLS HERE RE- 
CEIVING INSTRUCTION ON SEA 
PLANES FROM THEIR LEADER 


LEFT: A FAG BAG FOR PRESI- 
IDENT ROOSEVELT. MR. MAR- 
VIN MCINTYRE, SECRETARY TO 
THE PRESIDENT, ACCEPTS THE 
BAG FROM SCOUT BETTY FITZ- 
GERALD OF WASHINGTON WHO 
IS AIDING IN THE GIRL SCOUT 
DRIVE TO PREVENT FOREST 
FIRES THROUGH THE USE OF 
FAG BAGS FOR CIGARETTES AND 
MATCHES. LOOKING ON IS MR. 
E.G. CLAPP, ACTING CHIEF 
OF THE U.S. FOREST SERVICE 


LEFT: TWO MEMBERS OF TROOP SIX OF GREENWICH 
PRESENT ROSES AND FORGET-ME-NOTS TO MRS. MAU- 
RICE T. MOORE OF THE U.S.0O. IN THE PRESENCE OF 
MRS. DWIGHT MORROW AND MRS. NATHAN R. ALLEN 








SAFETY SENSE along the 





“Come out, come out, come out, 

“Come out! A bundle and stick is all 
you need 

“To carry along, along, 

“If your heart can carry a kindly thought 

“And your lips can carry a song.” 





OW many of you have started on some 

out-of-door adventure to the tempo of 
this lilting tune, or the equally captivating 
"On foot I gaily take my way’! Both of 
them draw you toward the open road, but 
you know as well as I do that the fascinating 
picture they portray must be put into a sturdy 
frame of planning and preparation. The out- 
of-doors is not so simple as it seems, and 
many an unsuspected hazard lurks, ready to 
spoil the fun if indifference or overconfidence 
has caused us to be unprepared. 

City streets and highways are as much of 
the outdoor picture as country lanes and 
mountain trails, but because it is September, 
let's leave the city behind and take to the 
woods. With autumn painting the country- 
side with reds and purples and golds, the 
woods trail calls most strongly on these first 
crisp days. But one small reminder first— 
there is need for heeding caution signs on 
any hike, whether they be made from a 
woodsy pattern of rocks or reeds, or from 
the colored lights and chalk lines of the city. 
The joy in a happy adventure we take for 
granted—let us plan to make the hike a safe 
one, as well. 

How can we do it? The technique is the 
same, whether it is a group of older girls 
who long for a day in the woods, or some 
of the younger ones who are fortunate to 
have in their leader one who has both time 
and enthusiasm for this type of outing. Make 
your plans ahead—and with care—so you 
will know where you are going, what you 
need, how to have the most fun, who does 
what and why. You remember that old story 
about Columbus, back in 1492—-who didn’t 


know where he was going, didn’t know 
where he'd got, and when he came back to 
Spain, didn’t know where he had been. Let 
us try the other system and prove that it 
pays to be prepared. 

When you take to the woodland trail, go 
with a group, for the “lone ranger’ exposes 
herself to the unnecessary hazards of being 
lost, or injured, a long way from help and 
home. Give yourself a quick check-up, too, 
before you start, to be sure you are up to 
par—no cold, no cramps, no condition that 
would make the hike a hazard for yourself 
and a handicap for the others. An up-to- 
date health record is always the best passport 
to adventure. 

So much of the planning of the hike is 
dependent upon the area chosen that it 
might even come first in your thinking. 
Since we have chosen a woods trail, our sug- 
gestions will include some special emphases 
for safety in the woods, in addition to those 
for any kind of hike. 

First, let us be sure we know at least 
approximately how much ground the round 
trip will cover before we start out—because, 
without such calculation, the return trip 
seems to grow much longer than we thought, 
and weariness and lagging enthusiasm pre- 
sent unexpected hazards. As a youngster of 
thirteen, I walked across the ice-bound Hud- 
son River one bitter January day. It looked 
like a short distance from Newburgh to Fish- 
kill when I started, but halfway across I 
hoped I would freeze so that I needn't com- 
plete the seemingly so-much-larger half of 
the distance that still remained between me 
and my goal. 

To insure comfort on a hike, wear clothes 
that are warm, but not weighty; shoes that 
are well broken in and have sturdy soles and 
broad heels; stockings that fit without wrin- 
kles. Ankle socks alone are poor for wood- 
land trails, for they leave the skin exposed 
to scratches and poison ivy. Wool socks of 
ankle length over stockings may add to 
warmth and comfort, if the shoes are large 
enough so there will be no pinching of the 
feet. If a foot blister develops on the hike, 
take time to treat it with a protective dress- 
ing at once, so the danger of infection is 
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negatived at the start. Slacks are a good 
investment against the hazards of brier and 
vine; an extra sweater is welcome in the 
cool of the afternoon, and also for use as a 
cushion when you stop to rest on the way. 
For added protection in the woods, espe- 
cially in the fall hunting season, a bright 
scarf, beret, or jacket will help to protect 
you from being mistaken for a deer, al- 
though the safer way is to be aware of the 
seasonal hazard that hunting offers and to 
keep as far as possible from the areas open 
to hunters. 

When a woods trail must be reached via 
the highway, certain fundamental rules must 
be remembered if you would be safe. On 
the highway, always walk on the left facing 
trafic; cross only where you can watch in 
both directions for oncoming cars; and on a 
narrow or two-lane road, stop when traffic 
approaches. It’s a wise hiker who carries a 
flashlight to use in making herself seen if 
darkness falls before she has reached the 
zone of city lights again. 

It is most important to know definitely 
whether or not safe drinking water may be 
found on the route you plan to take. You 
can get so very thirsty, even on a crisp 
autumn day, that the little stream by the side 
of the road may seem heaven-sent. But don’t 
depend on that, for a seemingly innocent lit- 
tle brook may well be babbling of typhoid 
germs in a language you cannot understand. 
Checking the water supply should be a part 
of your planning schedule. This can be done 
either through the local health authorities, or 
by writing to the State Department of 
Health for a list of sources of tested water 
along your route. If the answer shows places 
available, fine! If not, for a day's hike it is 
best to carry a supply from home, in can- 
teens or thermos bottles. Make sure the con- 
tainers are clean, however, or you may not be 
playing safe after all. 

If you are planning to build a fire and 
cook, you must include in your planning a 
check on the fire-law regulations in the area 
of your hike. The fire department, or the 
fire warden, will tell you the rules. Remem- 
ber that these differ with seasons and weather 
conditions, so do not consider yourselves pre- 
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TRAIL 


By MARGARET C. LEWIS, M.D. 
Girl Scout National Staff 





When you take the wood- 
land trail, equip yourself 
with safety sense—the best 
preparation for hiking fun 


































DON’T LET BERRIES BECKON 
YOU TOO FAR AFIELD, NO 
MATTER HOW JUICY AND 
SWEET THEY MAY BE, IT IS 
SAFER TO KEEP WITH YOUR 
COMPANIONS WHEN YOU ARE 
OFF TOGETHER ON A HIKE 


RIGHT: WITH THESE HIKERS, 
THREES “COMPANY,” NOT 
“A CROWD.’ THEY ARE OFF 
TO THE WOODS CONFIDENT 
OF THE SUCCESS OF THEIR 
EXCURSION FOR THEY HAVE 
DOUBLE-CHECKED THEIR 
EQUIPMENT AND KNOW THEY 
HAVE EVERYTHING NEEDED 


FAR RIGHT: THIS WHITE 
PLUME OF WATER FALLING 
INTO A DEEP ROCKY POOL 
SEEMS A NATURAL THIRST 
QUENCHER—BUT THE WISE 
HIKER WILL DRINK ONLY 
FROM A SOURCE SHE HAS 
CHECKED ON IN ADVANCE 


pared for a fall hike because of a permit is- 
sued to you during the dates of your spring 
vacation. 

If you do get permission to go ahead with 
your fire building, remember to select a good 
spot on rocks or dirt with an enclosed place 
for the fire. Don’t build a big fire; be sure 
it is safely within its fireplace; and don’t 
leave it unattended while it is burning. (Get 
your wood supply before you light the fire.) 
When you are through with the fire, be sure 
it is completely out, not “practically out.” 
Fire wrongly used becomes a menace—don't 
let your fire be that. 

Plan to keep together in the woods. If 
some of you wish to explore in one direction 
and the rest of the group are not attracted 
by the idea, be sure that you have noted some 
landmark to bring you safely together again 
at a central meeting place. It may be a fork 
of the road, a special tree or group of trees, 
or a specific trail marker that you decide 
upon. Have it clearly understood that you 
will meet again at a specified time and do 
not fail to keep the appointment. 

If you become separated from the rest of 
the group through some mischance, do not 
waste your energy in aimless wanderings. 
Remember that if you do not return to the 
group at the time planned, they will search 
for you. A series of calls or whistles to be 
used in such an emergency should be agreed 
on when you make your plans. Simple 
rules to bear in mind when lost are: 

1. Do not become panicky. 

2. Remember you can be heard when you 
cannot be seen, so call or whistle at intervals. 

3. Know how to use and follow a com- 
pass and have one with you. 

4. Remember that the sun, wind, and 
stars can aid as guides. 

5. Go down a hill, or downstream, if un- 
certain of direction, since this is most likely 
to lead to a town. 

6. Listen for calls or signals from your 
group, and when you hear them, repeat your 
own frequently in order to help the group 
find you more quickly. 
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Of course you would not start out on a 
hike without a well equipped First Aid kit 
and someone trained to use it. The chances 
are that most of you have studied or re- 
viewed simple First Aid during the past six 
months, and that you are able to assist in 
caring for minor injuries, or better still in 
preventing their occurrence. Let us remem- 
ber to keep calm, and to bear in mind that 
the best kind of First Aider is the one who 
prevents accidents by recognizing what is 
likely to cause an accident—before, not after, 
the injury occurs. Each of you can help to 
prevent injury to yourself or to others by 
keeping an eye out for hazards on the way; 
removing them when you can, and calling 
attention to them if they are of the immov- 
able variety. As a rule, sprained ankles can 
be avoided if you see the root, the rock, or 
the slippery leaves in time to slow down and 
go around if need be. To walk, not run, is a 
good rule in unfamiliar territory. Usually 
casualties from cuts and splinters may be 
avoided by handling the knife and hatchet 
carefully; and burns and blisters may be 
controlled, at least in part, by careful 
handling of utensils and firewood. Poison 
ivy, sumac, and poison oak speak for them- 
selves if your eyes can “hear” the warning. 
Learn to recognize their leaves and give 
them a wide berth when you are on the trail. 

When First Aid treatment is needed, let 
the one whom you appointed as qualified for 
the job carry it through; and remember the 
importance of WHAT NOT TO DO, for the 
least possible treatment to afford relief is the 
rule that a good First Aider follows. 

































| ope” THESE NEW KNIT 
AND CROCHETED FASHIONS 
made of RUG YARN 


Yes, it's a new trend in handmades, 
now that wool is becoming scarce and 
is so needed for our boys in the Serv- 
ices. But Yankee ingenuity is good at 
finding substitutes and rug yarn adapts 
itself with smartness to this new use. 


Below: Short-sleeved cardi- 
gan in another variation of 
the cable stitch—with nov- 
elty buttons to give it dis- 
tinction. Requires 10 skeins 
rug yarn, | pair bone knitting 
needles No. 6. Send for in- 
struction leaflet 1038. 


A topper that clings to the 
head and crowns the "crown- 
ing glory"! Requires | skein 
of each color rug yarn. At 
right: The shoulder-strap bag 
uses 4 skeins solid color, 2 
each of contrast. You need 
bone crochet hook No. 6 for 
each. Send for instruction 


leaflet 1035 A-B, 





A knitted waistcoat with pockets 
done in cable stitch adds dash to 
shirtwaist and skirt, or smartness 
to a suit. Requires 6 skeins rug 
yarn, | pair No. 3, | pair No. 6 
knitting needles. Leaflet 1036. 


Left: Sleeveless pullover 
with rows of cable stitch 
and plain ribbing—grand 
for after tennis when you 
want a bit of warmth over 
your shoulders. Requires 6 
skeins yarn, | pair each of 
No. 5 and No. 8 knitting 


HOW TO ORDER: Write to Fashion needles. Leaflet 1037. 


Editor, The American Girl, 155 East 44th 
St., N. Y. Send 3c stamp for each Leaflet 
wanted and be sure to state order number 
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SKY-BLUE TRAILER 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22 








where you might expect to see Jee Boles 
would be at a style show, because fashions 
did not interest him at all. But he had a 
fierce feeling that Minty deserved all the 
loyalty and support he could give her today. 
The poor kid would have been up there her- 
self, showing off the suit she had made, if 
someone hadn't stolen it from her. He'd done 
everything he could to help her find it, and, 
when she was game enough to want to see the 
style show anyway, the least he could do was 
to go with her, Joe thought. 

Minty and Eggs were sitting on the edges 
of their chairs, waiting for the show to begin. 
“I'm going to get a lot of good ideas, anyway, 
Joe,” Minty said. “That old sewing machine 
is going to hum this winter.” 

Miss Kingman stepped forward and held 
up her hand for silence. “One of the nicest 
things about our county fair,” she said, 
that we can meet together once a year and 
compare notes. It is a sort of harvest home 
gathering-in of the biggest pumpkins, the tall- 
est cornstalks, the finest fruits, flowers, and 
animals which we have raised during the year. 
It is also a harvest home of our year’s achieve- 
ments in other lines. This afternoon, you are 
going to see what the girls have been achiev- 
ing this year. It is natural for girls to enjoy 
pretty clothes, and, when they can make those 
pretty clothes themselves, then I think you will 
all agree with me that it is a real achievement. 
The costumes which you will see this after- 
noon are all so interesting that I am sure the 
judges will have a difficult time in selecting 
the best. The dresses will be judged on style, 
neatness, serviceability, and good taste. They 
will also be judged, to some extent, on the 
becomingness of color and style to the particu- 
lar girl for which each was designed. Now, 
if the girls are ready—.” She made a sign 
to the accompanist, and the piano gave out a 
lively march. 

From the left-hand door came the first girl, 
looking rather scared. But she came slowly, 
wearing a neat percale pinafore dress, walked 
across the stage, returned to the center, 
pirouetted, and then went back to the dress- 
ing room. Everybody applauded. 

From the right-hand door came a girl in a 
smart yellow play suit. Miss Kingman 
stopped her in the center of the stage and 
said, “I want you all to notice this outfit, be- 
cause it shows what can be done for nothing. 
This play suit is made out of flour sacks which 
have been bleached white and then dyed with 
vegetable coloring.” 

That brought even more applause, for most 
of the people in the audience had little money 
to spend and they were more interested in in- 
genuity than in costly materials. 

“My goodness,” said Minty. “And I 
thought that flour sacks were only good for 
dish towels!” 

“Here comes Mary,” shouted Eggs. From 
the left-hand door came Mary, looking pretty 
with her blond braids smooth around her 
head and her cheeks pink. She had an attrac- 
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Tuat new boy hasn’t given poor Kay a tumble. . . Better take 
inventory, Kay. Dope out the trouble. First thing to check is 
—your vittles. Are you eating right? Three good meals a day, 
including breakfast? Something to go on? 

Now wait. You don’t need to load yourself down at breakfast. 
Have Wheaties. They’re light, crisp, refreshing. Big sunshiny 
flakes. Rustle some Wheaties into a nice cereal bowl (and 
don’t be stingy). Top ’em with a sliced peach. Then swish on 
ice-cold milk or cream. Super-scrumdifferous! 

Real good for a gal, too. Wheaties are whole wheat. 

All the swell food values of 100% whole wheat. Vitamins, 
minerals. Food-energy (you need plenty of that for zing). . 
Don’t let fun pass you by. Do all you can to put yourself in 
the pink. Start eating right. Begin tomorrow, with a 
Wheaties breakfast! 

Special offer! Get handsome mechanical pencil, shaped like 
big league baseball bat—streamline curved to fit your fingers. 
Yours for only 10c and one Wheaties box top. Send now 
to Wheaties, Dept. 925, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


“BREAKFAST OF CHAMPIONS", WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions” 
are registered trademarks of General Mills, Inc. 
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tive plaid gingham dress with white collar and 
cuffs. Minty and Eggs and Joe clapped as 
hard as they could for Mary; and on the other 
side of the room they could see Mrs. Johnson, 
nodding and smiling and beaming with pride. 

There were dozens of other dresses after 
that—sports dresses and party dresses, house 
dresses, and even two coats. 

“But no suits yet,” said Minty a little wist- 
fully. By looking between the heads of the 
people in front of her she could see the three 
judges sitting in the front row, busily grad- 
ing and comparing each costume as it passed 
by. ; 
Now the last contestant had come out of the 
left-hand door, and there was only one more 
to come from the right. The edge had begun 
to wear off the appetite of the audience for 
homemade dresses. The folding chairs were 
beginning to creak while their occupants 
looked for wraps and handbags, but when the 
last contestant entered from the right-hand 
door, the creaking stopped. Everybody sat 
still and looked. For the last contestant wore 
her costume with an air. She held her head 
high and walked like a duchess at an affair of 
state, and the costume itself must surely have 
come from Paris, or New York—from the 
smartness of the style and the elegance of the 
fit. 

“Oh,” said somebody, ‘that cunning cap on 
that head of hair! The smart cut of it and 
the contrast of red hair and green velveteen.” 
And some one else cried out, “That ought to 
have the blue ribbon.”’ 

Minty looked and looked, and a lump rose 
in her throat. It was Eggs who finally said, 
“Minty’s suit,” in a voice which, for Eggs, 
was small and awed. 
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You can hear the sound of the music, yes?” 

Billy halted the truck near where some 
corrals had been set up in the shade of 
spreading live oaks, When the engine stopped, 
Penny could hear the throbbing of guitars 
and the high-pitched, wailing tenor of a 
Mexican love song. 

The horses once out of the trailer and set- 
tled in the corrals, the three joined the throngs 
that moved across the dusty field toward the 
ramadas. Seen at this distance, with the in- 
credible blue of the sky and the rock-strewn 
mountain peaks as a background, there was 
something about this dark, communal dwell- 
ing that stirred Penny’s imagination. By half 
closing her eyes she could change the crowds 
into hordes of primitive savages, all thronging 
to some ancient temple where strange rites 
were about to take place. 

“Hi,” Billy caught her arm, “look where 
you're going!” 

Penny skirted the patch of spiny cholla 
cactus that she had almost stepped into, and 
for the rest of the distance kept her eyes open. 
When they reached the ramadas, Billy paused. 
‘You two go on in and look around,” he said. 
“I'll find the manager and get entered for the 
bucking contest. Gee, wouldn't it be a swell 
break if I did win?” 

“You will, Billy,” Penny assured him. Her 
confidence was entirely sincere. She knew 
that, even in this country where everyone sat 
a horse as soon as he could walk, Billy was 
counted tops as a rider. And besides, there 
had been that star. 

With Lola for a guide, Penny entered the 
enclosure of the ramadas. The booths were 
brightly decorated with crépe paper, flags, and 
bunting. It reminded her of a carnival in 
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“Minty's suit?’ repeated Joe. Minty could 
only nod her head. 

“My land!” gasped Eggs. “Why, she’s 
cleaned herself and cut her bangs and brushed 
her hair. You'd hardly know her.” 

“Who is it?” asked Joe angrily. 

“It's Wildcat. Sadie Smith.’ 

““She—she said it was funny—and home- 
made,” breathed Minty. “She was just play- 
acting. It looks wonderful.” 

“Well, she’s a thief,” said Joe. “If they 
knew she was up there in a stolen suit, they'd 
never let her—”" 

“It looks wonderful,” repeated Minty to 
herself. The tears began to run down her 
cheeks. “I never thought she'd be that mean 
—I never did. But she sure is pretty in it. 
I hate her, but she sure is pretty.” 

“Pretty,” snorted Joe. “Pretty is as pretty 
does, and she looks like a crocodile to me. 
I'm going up and stop this. When the 
judges know she stole that suit instead of 
making it, she'll be put right out.” 

Minty put her hand on his arm. “No, Joe, 
don't. I guess I’m crazy, but I'd rather you 
wouldn't. If the suit wins, I'll be just as 
glad, no matter who wears it. All I care 
about is getting it back safe in time for school. 
Don’t shame the poor kid in public.” 

“Well, of all the sissies!” cried Eggs in- 
dignantly. “When you could go up there 
and have a beautiful fight in front of every- 
one.” 
“T'll see that girl after the show,’’ said Joe 
darkly. 

Wildcat had gone back to the dressing 
room now, and the judges were standing by 
the piano, comparing notes and coming to a 
final decision. A newspaper photographer 
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some ways, Penny decided. Much of it was 
cheap and tawdry, but always there was the 
gorgeous backdrop of sky and mountain, and 
always the ramadas themselves, cool and 
shadowy, their drying branches cut from the 
same willow trees that had supplied the re- 
motest ancestors of these dark-skinned people 
who now sat—some grave, some smiling— 
beneath their shade. 

Lola had many friends and had much to 
say to them, either in the swift, liquid Span- 
ish, or the slower Indian tongue. They were 
barely round the square when Billy rejoined 
them. ‘“‘All set,” he said. “Come along, Pen- 
ny. They're ready for the parade.” 

Mounted on Tony and Querida, the two 
joined the milling crowd of riders, old and 
young, white and Indian, that were slowly 
being formed into a line behind the flower- 
decked carreta, the solid-wheeled, old-time ox- 
cart where the musicians were enthroned. 
Penny found herself paired off with an In- 
dian girl, a few years younger than herself, 
who sat easily and lightly on a nervously 
dancing palomino horse. The girl smiled shy- 
ly out of big black eyes, and Penny liked her 
at once. How much prettier she looked with 
her dark hair cut straight across her forehead 
than did those Indian girls whose round faces 
were framed in frizzy permanent waves! 

The fiddles and the guitars swung into the 
lively air, “Alla en el Rancho Grande,’ the 
cart creaked forward, and the riders followed 
in a long, colorful line. The crowds of on- 
lookers cheered, and children ran beside the 
cart, wild with excitement. Everyone sang— 
even Penny, who didn’t know the words but 
joined in anyhow—swept along by the con- 
tagious rhythm. 
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had come in and was screwing a flashlight 
bulb into the reflector over his camera. 

Miss Kingman made the announcement. 
“The winner of the blue ribbon is Miss Sadie 
Smith, whose green velveteen suit was select- 
ed by the judges as the most serviceable, styl- 
ish, and best suited to the personality of the 
wearer. Sadie, come back a moment, will 
you?” 

And then there was Wildcat, bowing and 
smiling, and preening herself before the 
photographer as consciously as a movie star. 
Minty sat looking at her with fascinated eyes, 
the tears still on her cheeks, but whether they 
were tears of pride and happiness, or anger 
and disappointment, even Minty could not 
have told. 

Before Sadie left the stage, there was one 
instant when her eyes, roving the audience, 
met Minty’s. The eyes clung for that instant, 
and the cocky face under the green cap sudden- 
ly changed. On it spread an expression Minty 
had never seen there before, but she was in no 
mood to analyze a facial expression. 

Joe and Eggs were waiting for Wildcat at 
the side door of the Women’s Building. 
“You little thief, you!” said Joe. 

Wildcat looked at him with frightened eyes. 
“Honest, I only borrowed it,” she cried. 
“Minty can have it back now. All I wanted 
was my picture in the papers.” 

Suddenly she burst into tears and began to 
run toward the trailer. There was a hot dog 
stand with a rough plank bench just where 
she turned into the Midway, and both Joe 
and Eggs saw the green velveteen skirt catch 
on the corner of the plank and rip, hurling 
Wildcat headlong into the dust. 

(To be continued) 
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They had rounded the field once and were 
starting to make a second circuit when Penny 
noticed that something was wrong with her 
partner's horse. The animal was limping bad- 
ly. When they reached a patch of shade at 
the side of the field, the girl pulled out of the 
procession. Impulsively Penny followed and 
dismounted, too. The younger girl was ex- 
amining her horse’s hoof. She raised a dis- 
tressed face. “It’s cut—see?” she said. 

“What a shame!’’ cried Penny, in quick 
sympathy. “But it isn’t a very bad cut. I think 
if you disinfect it when you get home and let 
him rest, he'll be all right in a few days.” 

“Yes—but today! We were going to be in 
the race.” 

Whatever made people say that Indians 
were always stolid, thought Penny, seeing the 
tears rise in the big dark eyes. And then two 
other Indian girls rode up to learn the trouble. 

They, too, looked almost ready for tears 
when they saw the cut on the palomino’s hoof. 
“If you can’t be in the race, the white girls 
will win again,” lamented one. “I thought 
sure we'd win this year. But there isn’t an- 
other Indian horse that would have had a 
chance, except yours. The tribe will be so 
disappointed.” 

“You're a lot better rider than 1 am—do 
you want to take my horse?” said the other. 
‘Not that he'd be much good, even to you,” 
she added, looking ruefully at her bony, 
drooping steed. 

“Wait!” Penny’s cheeks flushed suddenly. 
"Wouldn't you like to borrow my horse? She's 
really very fast. I didn’t enter the race because 
my cousin said I hadn't had enough experience. 
But I know she can run—and you're such a 
good rider you ought to have a good horse.” 
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Three pairs of dark eyes turned to stare at 
Penny. For a moment she wondered if she 
had offended them—they looked so utterly 
surprised. Then her partner in the parade 
smiled, a smile that was like sunshine on her 
copper-brown face. “Oh, your beautiful 
pony,” she cried. Her rough little hand 
reached out to touch Querida’s glossy flank. 
“You are kind. I'll ride the best I ever did in 
my life. I think maybe sure I'll win now. 
And then I'll bring her back safe to you.”’ 

The shrill blast of a whistle cut across the 
air. “Oh,” cried Penny, “are the races be- 
ginning?” 

“No, that is for the bucking contest,” said 
one of the Indian girls. 

The bucking contest. Billy. How could she 
have forgotten when so much depended on | 
it? She pressed Querida’s bridle into the In- | 
dian girl’s hand. “I'll meet you after the race 
—good luck!” she called over her shoulder. 
Then she ran as fast as she could toward the | 
corrals where a crowd was gathering swiftly. 

Penny had no difficulty in picking out Lola’s 
bright pink dress among a group of Indians. 
She joined her just as the first rider came 
careening across the dusty enclosure. The 
rider was not Billy, but it was exciting enough 
to see how the horse tried every trick he knew 
to shake the man loose from the saddle. And 
finally, after a particularly sudden sideways 
jump, the rider went sailing off, while the 
horse danced away, tossing his head as though 
he was laughing at his triumph. 

Then another contestant burst out into the 
open, to repeat the performance. The horses, 
as well as the riders, were well known to the 
onlookers. When Billy appeared at last, he 
was mounted on a white horse. “Whirling 
Dervish,” said someone in the crowd. ‘That 
a bad horse.” The speaker was a tall old In- | 

| 





dian, decked out in a wide black hat and a 
magenta shirt. ‘That Billy Deane, he got the 
worst horse of all, I think.” 

Whirling Dervish was well named. Round 
and round he spun, bucking madly. Penny 
gripped the top rail of the corral until she al- 
most dented the wood, straining her eyes 
through the dusty glare. How could Billy pos- 
sibly stick to that cyclone of an animal for the 
required ten seconds? 

“The kid can ride,” said a voice, and the 
crowd fell silent. Penny's heart was beating 
so that it almost suffocated her, and scattered 
cheers began to rise from the onlookers. Was a 
he going to make it? Then the white horse Sisinon: 08.4, 
gave a sudden, mighty jump into the air. In- Founded by E. T. Reynolds 
stead of continuing its whirl, it landed with 
all four feet rigid. Billy left the saddle, to 
soar in a high arc and land ignominiously in 
a clump of dusty sage. 

“Oh,” cried Penny, ‘“that—that wasn’t 
fair!’ She bit her lip, trying to hold back her 
disappointment. Victory had come so close, 
and it would have meant so much. But at 
least she could see that Billy wasn’t hurt. He 
picked himself up out of the brush, settled 
his hat into place, and walked away. Penny age 3 
crowded down her impulse to run and join : 
him and tell him how sorry she was. She DURA- 
was aware of Billy's pride, and knew that wie 
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Let Dura-Gloss have the job! While 
your hands are busy with war-work 
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Dura-Gloss keep your nails bright and shining. 
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THE RIDDLE OF INDIA 


India, that rich and mystic subcontinent, 
has long been one of this war's enigmas. 
Amazingly diverse, torn by internal dissen- 
sions, she has not been able to steer a direct 
course in an era when even unified nations 
have found it hard to follow a single straight 
line of national purpose. 

Essentially India is a land of contrasts. 
Her geography runs the gamut from vast, 
low, torrid plains to mighty snow-clad 
ranges, all topped by Mount Everest, the 
world’s loftiest summit. She contains 
stretches of semidesert where the rainfall is 
only eight inches annually, and also the 
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said to be the wettest spot on earth. Racially 
she is a mosaic of sharply differing types. 

Her standards of living vary startlingly. 
Within her boundaries five hundred and sixty 
native princes ruling eighty million subjects, 
with the ‘advice’ of British Residents, live 
in Oriental splendor. But most of her people, 
dirty and ill fed, spend their lives in grinding 
poverty. More than ninety per cent of them 
are illiterate. Lacking even the most elemen- 
tary knowledge of hygiene, they die on an 
average at the age of twenty-three. About two 
hundred and fifty millions of them are Hin- 
dus; some eighty millions are Mohammedans. 

In addition, there are six million Christians, 
four and a half million Sikhs, and lesser 
numbers of Buddhists, Parsees, Jains, and 
other sects. All told, there are a dozen re- 
ligions with an astonishing multiplicity of 
gods for every need, every occasion—some 
three million gods in all. 

Contrasts mark every phase of India’s na- 
tional life. Her architecture, for instance, 
swings all the way from mud hovels to the 
ethereal beauty of the Taj Mahal (shown in 
the accompanying sketch). 

Though India has been on Britain's side in 
the present war, from the start, she has been 
far from going all out. This has given the 
people of the United Nations increasing cause 
for worry. At this writing India has not been 
attacked from the east by Japan, or from the 
west by the Nazis. But before these lines are 
printed—it now seems—attacks may have 
come. 
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By Latrobe Carroll 


Both strategically and through sheer weight 
of numbers, India is vitally important. Though 
she is only three fifths the size of the United 
States, one sixth of the earth’s population 
lives inside her frontiers. 

During World War I India stayed loyal to 
Great Britain. She called up more than one 
million combatant and labor troops to help 
the Allied cause. But as soon as the war 
ended, a clamor for self-government arose. 
Mahatma Gandhi, the gaunt, self-denying 
spiritual leader of the Nationalists, put him- 
self at the head of the campaign against Brit- 
ish rule. He went up and down the Indian 
peninsula, preaching his doctrine of resistance 
without violence. 

When Japan’s soldiers seized Burma and 
neared India, Gandhi favored opposing them 
with this same passive non-codperation. But 
another Indian leader, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
came out for active resistance. 

Many keen observers think Nehru is now 
India’s number one man. Head and idol of 
the Young India movement opposing Brit- 
ish imperial power, he nevertheless admires 
England, though he has spent eleven of his 
fifty-three years in British jails in his home- 
land. He has taken an even stronger stand 
against Nazism, Fascism, and Japanese ag- 
gression than against the British. 

Last spring, Britain’s Sir Stafford Cripps, 
head of a mission to India, tried to straighten 
out the home-rule tangle. A number of prob- 
lems—among them the failure of India’s 
Hindus and Mohammedans to agree among 
themselves—prevented a solution. 

The tragic result was that many influential 
Indians went on attacking Britain instead of 
trying to unite and strengthen their mother- 
land against the threat of totalitarian in- 
vasion. 

However, as these words are set down, 
many elements in India are giving vigorous 
help to the United Nations. The city of Cal- 
cutta and the regions around it are turning 
out steel, armored cars, rifles, light guns, and 
other war materials. New defense factories 
are going up. Native princes have donated 
millions of dollars to help win the war. Pro- 
fessional soldiers—most of them tough fight- 
ers from the turbulent northwest border— 
have long been battling beside British “tom- 
mies” in many zones of conflict. Hundreds of 
thousands of volunteers are in training. 

But it’s admitted on all sides that India is 
doing less than she could do. Perhaps the 
Gordian knot of the Indian problem will be 
cut by totalitarian force. Perhaps, on the 
other hand, India will remain, for a long time 
to come, a center of trouble and of hope—a 
tremendous question mark on the horizon of 
the world, an unknown factor in the great 
conflict for power. 
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STEP WITH THE TIMES 


THE WAR GETS INTO THE KITCHEN 


Uncle Sam needs fats. He needs them be- 
cause war in the Pacific has cut down imports 
of fats and oils from the Far East—imports 
which normally pour in vast quantities down 
the demanding maws of many of our indus- 
tries and those of our Allies. 

Moreover, fats are used to make glycerine 
—and glycerine and its chemical combina- 
tions produce a surprising number of es- 
sentials in the war effort. These include ex- 
plosives, signal rockets, gunpowder, demo- 
lition charges, and protective coatings for 
warships. 

Where is Uncle Sam going to find the fats 
he needs? He has already begun to find 
them in the kitchens of homes all over our 
nation. Usually we don’t link thoughts of 
the kitchen with thoughts of destruction, yet 
we're told that in two pounds of waste kitch- 
en fats there’s enough glycerine to fire five 
anti-tank gun shells. 

So we must all save fats. It’s been estimat- 
ed that before the current fats salvage program 
got under way about two billion pounds of 
cooking fats went to waste each year. 

Salvaging kitchen fats isn’t quite so simple 
as it might seem. Here are some suggestions 
from the War Production Board: 

Save all waste fats such as the pan drip- 
pings from beef, roast ham, lamb, poultry, 
as well as the broiler drippings from steaks, 
chops, veal, bacon. Save your deep fats, 
whether lard or vegetable shortening—deep 
fats which have been used in frying croquets, 
potatoes, doughnuts, or other foods. 

Pour these into a wide-mouthed can that’s 
spotlessly clean. Do not use glass, card- 
board, or paper containers. Strain the fats 





as you pour them in, so that meat scraps and 
other unessentials don’t go into the can. 
Cover the can and keep it in the refriger- 
ator, or in a cool place. If the fat turns 
rancid, this reduces its glycerine content. 
When you've collected one pound or more, 
take the fat to a meat dealer—but don’t take 
it to him on week ends unless it’s absolutely 
necessary, for he’s apt to be rushed then. He'll 
weigh the fat, pay you the established price, 
and start it on its way to war duty. Money 
earned this way might be put toward War 
Stamps—making your effort doubly effective! 
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DOGS OF WAR 


American dogs, in no small numbers, have 
been called to the colors. A training center with 
headquarters in New York City—it’s known 
as “Dogs for Defense” and it's approved by 
the Army—has recruited two thousand dogs. 
These are being trained for guard duty at 
arsenals, airports, munition factories, and war 
plants in general. In their instruction they're 
taught to work with human sentries. 

Hundreds of graduates of this canine 
academy are already on duty. They are ex- 
pected to do good work at detecting saboteurs. 
And why not? The average dog's hearing 
and sense of smell are about eight times as 
acute as the average human being’s. And 
when it comes to leg work, dodging, and 
general agility, the dogs chosen—especially 
the German shepherds, greyhounds, elk- 
hounds, and other athletic breeds—can laugh 
at human competition, 

These same qualities, plus the ability to 
lunge and bite, have led to the use of dogs 
in war from the earliest times. Records cut 
into walls, dating back to 4000 B.C., tell us 
that the Egyptians loosed savage dogs against 





invaders. The fierce hordes of Attila, the 
Hun, used war dogs that were even fiercer. 
Roman dogs guarded far-flung ramparts. Huge 
Celtic hounds, with sharp spikes thrusting out 
from their collars, were trained to leap at 
horses’ heads. 

It was Frederick the Great who first real- 
ized that dogs could serve effectively with 
modern armies. His soldiers’ four-footed 
helpers—collies, for the most part—did duty 
as couriers, sentries, ambulance aides. 

Dogs played a vital part in the first World 
War. Officially the A. E. F. took no tail- 
wagging troops to Europe, but many dogs 
were smuggled across and did heroic work. 
One American mongrel, Bing, was a special- 
ist in detecting poison gas. He saved hun- 
dreds of American lives by barking urgent 
warnings. When he died, after serving three 
years, he was buried with full military honors. 

Most of the European nations went into 
the present conflict with large numbers of war 
dogs in service. Germany is said to have had 
about fifty thousand. (The number there to- 
day is not known.) Every German infantry 
regiment has its canine battalion. In England, 
a dog academy founded by a certain Major 
Richardson has turned out thousands of pu- 
pils barking to go. Moscow has a similar 
school. 

The dogs with today’s European armies do 
sentry duty, carry messages, nose out wound- 
ed men in rough, forested terrain. They carry 
medical supplies to soldiers not too badly 
hurt to give themselves first aid. By means of 
devices attached to their collars they lay 
telephone wires. In Russia last winter, teams 
of sled dogs carried thousands of wounded 
men from battlefields. They hauled tons of 
ammunition to the front, releasing and con- 
serving other means of transportation for 
many vital jobs. 

In short, no modern army is complete un- 
less it goes to the dogs—for help. 
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Ever get mad at the world...at the unfairness of your 
lot? Ever wonder how some girls a/ways manage to 
keep going, keep smiling, regardless of what day of the 
month it is? 

Do as millions do—send for the new, free booklet 
“As One Girl To Another.” 
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WISHING on a STAR 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33 








sympathy was the last thing he would want. 

The rest of the bucking contest was doubt- 
less thrilling, but for Penny all the thrill had 
gone—she only waited for it to be over. The 
prize went to a rangy, leather-faced cowboy, 
twice as old as Billy, who had miraculously 
sat out the full ten seconds on Whirling 
Dervish. “But he didn’t buck as hard for 
him,” Penny told herself, indignantly. 

And next came the races. Penny and Lola 
were following the crowd toward the finish 
line, when Billy joined them. “Oh Billy—” 
Penny began. 

But he cut her short. “I’m hungry,” he said. 
“Come on, let’s get something to eat. They 
have tortillas and chili for sale there in the 
ramadas. Let's get ours before the crowd gets 
there.” 

“I—I want to watch the races,’ Penny 
said. “And so does Lola—don’t you Lola?” 
Suddenly she was wondering what Billy would 
think of her having lent Querida to a strange 
Indian girl. After all, Querida wasn't really 
Penny’s horse—she belonged to Uncle Fred. 
She felt a surge of relief when Billy went off 
by himself toward the smells of cooking that 
were floating from the ramadas. 

The girls’ race was the first to be run off. 
Lola, shading her eyes with her hand against 
the sun, gave an exclamation. ‘That looks 
like Querida, that horse on the far end of the 
line.” She turned her bright dark eyes on 
Penny. “Where is Querida?’ she asked. 

“I—I lent her to that Indian girl who was 
my partner in the parade,” said Penny. “Her 
horse went lame, and she seemed so disap- 
pointed not to be in the race.” 

But whatever Lola might have said was in- 
terrupted by the starting signal. The racers 
were off, coming down the stretch in a 
crowded bunch that made it impossible to tell 
which was in the lead. And then, as they drew 
nearer, Penny saw Querida plainly, running 
almost neck and neck with a big, blaze-faced 
bay. “Come on, Querida! Come on, come 
on!” shrieked Penny. 

Even in her own excitement she couldn’t 
help noticing the strange actions of the solemn 
old Indian in the magenta shirt who stood 
near them when the race began. With both 
his hands pressed tightly over his mouth, he 
was jumping up and down in his tracks like 
an automatic jack-in-the-box. 

One flashing glimpse of Querida sweeping 
into the lead, with the Indian girl bent low 
over her neck, then the cheers of the crowd 
were lost in the noise of drumming hoofs, the 
smother of dust. But Querida had won. 

Penny flung her arms around Lola’s re- 
splendent silk-clad form. ‘“Sne won! She won! 
I knew she could.” 

The excited horses were being turned back 
now, and in a moment Penny saw her young 
friend halt the little chestnut just in front of 
them. She jumped to the ground; her face 
was beaming as she pressed the reins into 
Penny's hand. “We won!” she cried. “Your 
little horse runs just like a swallow.” 

Then she turned to the old Indian in the 
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The Girl Scouts’ own shoe 


We don’t have to tell a Girl Scout how good Official Girl 
Scout Shoes are. They're your shoes. Made to exact specifi- 
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WHAT’S ON THE SCREEN? 


This list bas been selected by permission from the movie reviews 
published in “The Parents’ Magazine,” New York City 








—FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 
Excellent 


PRIDE OF THE YANKEES, THE. In this film 
biography of Lou Gehrig, famous as the ‘‘iron 
man”’ of baseball who played 2130 games without 
missing one, Gary Cooper has captured the essen- 
tial gentleness and nobility of the man who could 
take success in his stride and, facing death in his 
prime, declare out of gratitude for having lived 
fully that he was ‘‘the luckiest man on earth.” 
We see Gehrig through the things he himself 
valued—his early home life, his happy marriage, 
his devotion to his job on the Yankee team, the 
adoration of small boys. Teresa Wright as Mrs. 
Gehrig is the charming, loyal, companionable wife 
all young American girls want to be, so that the 
film carries inspiration for boys and girls alike. 
The baseball world provides a colorful back- 
ground, with scenes of good-natured American 
crowds and glimpses of Babe Ruth, Bill Dickey, 
and other stars who play themselves. The film be- 
comes high tragedy when Gehrig learns that all he 
has loved must soon be left behind. The manner 
in which he takes it is unforgettable. (RKO) 


YANKEE DOODLE DANDY. James Cagney’s 
likeness to George M. Cohan, especially in his 
dancing, is so striking that many who saw The 
Four Cohans in vaudeville and George M. Cohan 
in his Broadway successes will feel they are seeing 
snatches of the original productions. The film 
skips blithely from one song hit to another, but 
all the time it is telling the story of a man whose 
patriotism, expressed in music and spectacle but 
deeply felt, won him the Congressional Medal for 
his contribution to the spirit of America. Love 
for his mother, father, and sister was equally 
strong in Cohan and the picture of devoted family 
life, though lived in trains and boarding houses, 
is delightful. Walter Huston as the senior Cohan, 
Rosemary De Camp as the mother, Jeanne Cagney 
as the sister, and Joan Leslie as the girl Cohan 
marries all reflect the good will of this distinctly 
American stage family, (Warners) 


FOOD, WEAPON OF CONQUEST. The vital 
réle food plays in winning the War is dramatically 
told in the fourth of the World-in-Action two- 
reel documentary films. The job of feeding the 
Starving people after the War is also forcefully 
presented. (U.A.) 


Good 


APACHE TRAIL. An above-average Western, fa- 
miliar in plot but superior in direction and act- 
ing. Lloyd Nolan, William Lundigan, and Donna 
Reed make the characters real enough for you to 
care what happens to them. (MGM) 


ATLANTIC CONVOY. A weather operator 
working with the U. S. Air Patrol off Iceland is 
suspected of traitorous dealings with the Nazis. 
How he clears himself makes a good spy yarn, 
due largely to the capable performance of John 
Beal as the suspect. (Col.) 


DESPERATE JOURNEY. The adventures of the 
seven members of a British bomber crew from the 
take-off in England to the finding of their objec- 
tive, a vital rail connection, through a blanket of 
clouds. Shot down in the Black Forest, they are 
arrested and while being questioned, discover mili- 
tary secrets. They escape, clad in captured Ger- 
man uniforms, and their devious and eventful 
trip through Germany is full of suspense. Errol 
Flynn and Ronald Reagan head a fine cast. 
(Warners) 


FLIGHT LIEUTENANT. Glenn Ford plays Pat 
O'Brien's son in this story of a father who goes 
to South America to live down the disgrace of 
crashing a plane while intoxicated, resulting in 
the death of his copilot. The son is brought up to 
believe his father an important official of the 
wildcat airline, for which he flies planes between 
bouts of drinking. The boy graduates from avia- 
tion school and falls in love with the daughter 
(Evelyn Keyes) of the man for whose death his 
father was responsible. The tragedy is heroically 
resolved when war comes and both father and 
son enlist. (Col.) 


HIDDEN HUNGER. The evils of stuffing on 
food which tastes good but lacks nourishment are 
brought out in this entertaining short film. (FSA) 


MAGNIFICENT AMBERSONS, THE. If some 
years ago you heard Orson Welles’s radio version 
of Booth Tarkington's story of the arrogant Am- 
berson clan and how its youngest scion, George 
Amberson Minafer, finally got his comeuppance 
you would know that the narrative is supremely 
well handled in the film. If you saw Welles's 
“Citizen Kane’’ you would expect the photogra- 
phy to be eloquent and unusual though perhaps 
a little too studiedly on the dark side. But you 
would still have a surprise in the excellence of 
the acting—Tim Holt, for instance, stepping from 
Westerns to make George believably spoiled and 
hateful, and yet appealing to your sympathy be- 
cause he had had more than his share of his moth- 
er’s love lavished on him; Joseph Cotten making 
a middle-aged lover more romantic than most 
juveniles and putting a lifetime of devotion into 
one last line of dialogue ; Agnes Moorhead having 
hysterics that never seem to be acting; Dolores 
Costello, fragile and lovely as George’s misguided 
mother. The story is somber but it does have some- 
thing worthwhile to say. And there's a scene or 
two you'll remember for sheer gaiety long after 
the season's comedies have been forgotten. The 
coming of smoke and noise and decay to Ameri- 
can cities, which was the secondary theme of 
Tarkington's novel, is only hinted at in the film, 
possibly through the necessity for cutting it to 
program length. (RKO) 


MAJOR AND THE MINOR, THE. Ginger 
Rogers, bound home to Iowa after a disappointing 
year in New York, has to disguise herself as a 
twelve-year-old because she hasn't money enough 
for full fare. When the conductor suspects her, 
Ray Milland, commanding officer at a military 
school, comes to her rescue. Events lead to his 
taking Ginger to the school with him, where she 
creates havoc among impressionable juveniles and 
eventually wins Major Milland away from his 
fiancée. The sophisticated angle is so lightly han- 
dled that the film is entertaining for the whole 
family. (Para. ) 


MEN OF TEXAS. By showing the action through 
the eyes of a Civil War newspaper correspondent 
(Robert Stack) this saga of the State of Texas's 
efforts to resist reconstruction achieves more real- 
ity than run-of-the-mill Westerns. The action, 
however, is routine, with more allowance than 
usual for the romance between Stack and Ann 
Gwynne. (Univ.) 


PRIORITIES ON PARADE. Out-of-work musi- 
cians get jobs in an airplane factory and entertain 
their fellow workers during off hours, to speed 
production. Songs, dances, and specialty numbers 
are in keeping with the times, and have the bright- 
ness of things thought up by clever young people. 
(Para.) 


THEY FLEW ALONE. Anna Neagle is as fine 
an interpreter of British heroines as Gary Cooper 
is of our country’s heroes, which is highest praise. 
In this film she plays Amy Johnson, with the high 
spirit and fine integrity of the Yorkshire girl who 
became England's most famous woman flier. Act- 
ing honors, however, go to Robert Newton, who 
as Jim Mollison leaves out nothing of the reck- 
lessness and dissipation which made him no 
match for Amy, yet gets over the essential gener- 
osity of the man who to the last was Amy's 
stanch admirer. The re-creation of famous flights, 
with old-fashioned planes buffeted by the ele- 
ments, is exceptionally good. (RKO) 


—FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE— 


Excellent 


THE PRIDE OF THE YANKEES 
YANKEE DOODLE DANDY 


Good 


APACHE TRAIL 

HIDDEN HUNGER 

MEN OF TEXAS 
PRIORITIES ON PARADE 


For description of the Eight-to-Twelve films, look under Twelve-to-Eighteen heading 
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magenta shirt, who was shoving his way to- 
ward her through the crowd. “Grandfather, 
did you see me win? Here is the girl who lent 
me her horse—she was so kind. But—” she 
paused, helplessly—‘‘I don’t know your 
name.” 

“My name’s Penelope Shaw. I’m visiting 
my uncle, Fred Deane. Perhaps you know 
him, or my cousin Bill?” said Penny. 

‘Fred Deane?” The girl’s eyes widened. She 
looked quickly at her grandfather. 

“Yes!” It was Lola who interrupted them. 
“This is Penny, Fred Deane’s niece. And it 
was Fred Deane’s horse you rode.”’ Lola’s face 
was a combination of amusement and mis- 
chief. 

Tomas looked intently at Penny. Keen and 
dark in his wrinkled face, his eyes seemed to 
bore right through her. The old man was 
rather terrifying, seen so close, but Penny 
stood up to his gaze bravely. And then sud- 
denly he smiled, and her fears vanished. 

“You did that for my little Maria? You 
lend her your horse so she can win the race?” 
he said. “That was good thing.” He paused, 
while Penny waited, holding her breath. 
“Your friends—when they want to come to 
my canyon to dig, huh?” 

“Why, why, pretty soon, I guess. In about 
two weeks,” faltered Penny. “You mean 
you're going to let them, after all?” 

“IT think maybe yes,’’ said old Tomas. Then 
he turned and walked away. 

As they rode home in the truck late that 
evening, Penny's tired head nodded, first on 
Billy’s lean, hard shoulder, then on Lola's 
plump, soft one. So much to remember! The 
ramadas, dark and shady under the blazing sum- 
mer sun, or bright with flaring torchlight in the 
dark. The smell of frying tortillas. The gaiety 
and friendliness of the parade. The thrill and 
excitement of the bucking contest. The sight 
of Querida coming down the stretch to victory. 
The look on Maria’s face as she came back 
from the judges’ stand with her prize. The 
dancing in the cleared space inside the 
ramadas to the throbbing beat of the Mexican 
guitars; her dances with Billy—a new and 
openly admiring Billy. And best of all, old 
Tomas’s words to her, “I think maybe yes.” 

Just before they reached the ranch gate, a 
shooting star flashed across the sky. Billy 
stopped the truck. ‘Wish on it, Penny,’’ he 
said. 

Penny roused herself with an effort. “What 
is there left to wish for?” she murmured 
drowsily. 


OF COURSE you CAN! 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25 








syrup in the case of raw fruits. [See directions 
for making hot syrup on page 39.} To each 
quart jar of vegetables add one teaspoonful of 
salt, one half teaspoonful for pint sizes. Re- 
move the bubbles with a silver knife before 
putting on the top. Adjust the rubber pre- 
serving seal, if you are using it, and screw 
down the lids as far as they will go; then un- 
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screw each back about one quarter of an inch 
to allow some of the air to be removed during 
the cooking. Have the water in the canner 
boiling before putting in the packed jars. Place 
them so that they do not touch each other, 
and see that the water is always over the tops 
of the jars at least one or two inches. Place 
the lid of the canner on tight during the 
processing or cooking, and from time to time 
add more water, should it be needed. When 
the cooking is finished, according to the length 
of time given on the chart, remove the jars, 
tighten the caps as much as possible, and al- 
low the cans to cool in a part of the kitchen 
where they will be out of draughts. 

The cooking times given on the chart are 
for people in communities of 1,000 feet above 
sea level, or lower. For higher altitudes, the 
length of time should be increased 20% 
for each 1,000 feet. When half-gallon jars 
are used, add five minutes more to times given 
for pints and quarts, 


STEAM-PRESSURE METHOD: The pressure 
canner is specially designed to obtain tempera- 
tures higher than those reached in the Boiling 
Water-Bath, or the Open-Kettle methods. If 
your household does not have a pressure cook- 
er and you do not wish to buy one, try to find 
a neighbor who may be willing to codperate 
with you by lending you hers at certain times. 
Again, altitude above sea level is a factor in 
the length of time required for cooking. Charts 
given are based on 2,000 feet or less, so add 1 
pound of pressure for each additional 2,000 
feet in your locality. 

Pour boiling water into the pressure canner 
to the depth of about one inch, or until the 
level is just below the rack that holds the glass 
jars. The jars are packed exactly as in the 
water-bath method, and the tops put on in 
the same way. After the canner is loaded, 
again watch to see that each jar is separated 
so that steam may freely circulate, adjust the 
cover and fasten it down securely. Open the 
pet cock, keeping it open until the steam has 
escaped from it in a steady stream for 4 to 
7 minutes, indicating that no air remains in- 
side. Close the pet cock and allow the pres- 
sure to rise until the gauge registers the de- 
sired point. Count time from the moment the 
desired pressure is reached, regulating the heat 
to maintain a uniform pressure during this 
processing period. At the end of the pre- 
scribed period (see chart) remove the canner 
from the fire, allow the canner to cool until 
the gauge registers zero before opening the pet 
cock, then open gradually. Remove the glass 
jars and screw caps down tightly at once. 


OVEN CANNING: Acid foods, such as to- 
matoes and fruits, may be canned in glass jars 
in your oven, if you have a well controlled 
oven thermometer. Temperatures generally 
used are 250° to 275°F., and the time should 
be about half again as long as in the Boiling 
Water-Bath schedules given. Glass jars being 
used for oven canning should be sealed only 
partially, otherwise the accumulated steam 
would break the seals or the jars themselves. As 
some of the liquid may boil out of the jars, it is 
advisable to set them in a shallow pan of hot 
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water. This will allow the escaping juice to 
run into this pan and prevent it from getting 
on the floor of the oven. Light-colored fruits 
such as peaches and pears, canned by this 
method, may take on a darker tone, but will 
retain their good taste. 


HOW TO SAVE SUGAR: Two _ingre- 
dients that will cut down the sugar your 
recipe calls for are honey and corn syrup. You 
need use only half as much sugar if you use 
an equal amount of honey in preparing syrups 
for canning fruit; or you may use one-third 
corn syrup to two-thirds sugar, instead of the 
full sugar quantity. When using either honey 
or corn syrup as a partial sugar substitute, the 
fruit should be cooked a little longer, and will 
not have as good a color when finished. 

Many fruits naturally contain a good deal 
of water, and the most economical way of 
using sugar is to add a small amount directly 
to the fruit, drawing the whole to the boiling 
point to bring out the natural juices, instead 
of using all of the syrup your recipe states. 
Heat in a double boiler to avoid burning. If 
some of the fruit you are canning is extra 
ripe, mash it into a pulp and heat in the 
double boiler to bring out the juice. Pour 
mashed fruit and juice over the whole fruit 
you are canning, for it will provide a natural 
fruit syrup to which any necessary amount of 
sugar syrup may be added to cover the fruit. 
Fruits canned by this wartime method will 
not look so attractive, but will actually have 
better flavor and food value. 

This year, try preserving some of your 
fruits in crushed form to be used with short- 
cakes, frozen desserts, puddings, and pies. 
Select the very ripe fruit, heat in a double 
boiler to bring out the juices; use just a little 
sugar or none at all; cook 3 to 4 minutes and 
pour into jars. 


HOW TO MAKE THE SYRUPS YOU NEED: 
A thin syrup for peaches, pears, and sweet ber- 
ries may be made at the ratio of 1 cup of sugar 
to 3 cups of water. If er are using honey, the 
proportions would be 1/4 cup honey, 4 cup 
sugar to 3 cups water. Medium syrup for 
apples, pineapple, or tart berries should be 1 
cup of sugar to 2 cups of water. Thick syrup 
for plums, cherries, and gooseberries should 
be half and half. 

Label each jar with the kind of food and 
the date packed. Always store your jars in a 
cool, dark place. Inspect for spoilage before 
using. 

Almost any good cookbook will give you 
interesting variation recipes. Perhaps you 
would like to put a few green peppers with 
your corn, or try a fine old grape preserve with 
walnuts. If you start collecting recipes, you 
will undoubtedly find many old ones that your 
family, or their friends, have cherished for 
generations and will be delighted to give you. 
Time charts are printed on the next page. 


*Note: You may write to THE AMERICAN 
GirL, 155 East 44th Street, New York City, 
for information about where to get the pre- 
serving seals for your empty mayonnaise jars. 
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TIME CHART for Canning Fruits, Tomatoes, and other Acid Food by WATER-BATH METHOD 
Processing period for pints or quarts 
PRODUCT STYLE OF PACK in boiling water 212°F. 
MINUTES 
APPLES Peel, dice, quarter, or halve. Precook 5 minutes or steam until wilted 15 
and pack in hot jars. Fill with boiling syrup. 
APPLESAUCE Make and pack boiling hot. 5 
APRICOTS Use whole or pit and halve. Pack raw. Cover with hot syrup, or pre- 25 
cook 5 min. and pack hot. 15 if precooked 
BEETS, Pickled Cook until tender. Remove skins. Dice or slice thin. Pack hot adding 30 
mixture of half sugar, half vinegar heated to boiling. 
BERRIES 
Blackberries Pack raw; cover with hot syrup, or precook and pack hot. 20 
Blueberries 5 if precooked 
Huckleberries 
CHERRIES Pit if desired; pack raw with hot syrup, or precook 5 min. Pack hot. 25 
5 if precooked 
CURRANTS & Same as berries. 
GOOSEBERRIES 
PEACHES Same as apricots but add 5 min, if fruit is very firm. 
PEARS Pare. Precook 4 to 8 min. Pack hot. 20 
PIMIENTOS, Ripe Place in oven 6 to 8 min., then skin. Remove stems and seed cores. 40 (Pint) 
Fold into jars—add salt but no water for they make their own juice. 
PLUMS Prick each plum to let out some juice. Pack raw. Cover with hot syrup, 20 
or precook soft, strain out skin and pits. Pack hot. 5 if precooked 
TOMATOES Scald, peel, core, pack raw. Or quarter, precook to boiling point and 45 
pack hot. 3 if precooked 


TOMATO JUICE 





Select only ripe tomatoes; cut in sections. Avoid boiling, simmer until 





soft. Rub through fine strainer. Reheat to boiling point. Pack hot. 


Steam pressure times are not given for fruits as the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture recommends Boiling Water-Bath method for acid foods, 





TIME CHART for Canning Vegetables by STEAM PRESSURE and WATER-BATH METHODS 





STYLE OF PACK 


Pressure Canner at 
10 lbs. Pressure 


| W ater-Bath 














PRODUCT Because the Government advises precooking to shrink food so that more| PINTS QUARTS | Either size 
can be packed in each jar, we are giving processing times for this II jar 
method rather than the Cold Pack. MINUTES | MINUTES | MINUTES 

BEANS, Green or Wax | String: cut to desired size. Precook 5 min. in water to cover. Pack hot. 30 35 120 
LIMA Shell, using young tender beans only. Precook 5 min. in water to cover. 50 55 180 
Pack hot. 
BEETS Can only small tender beets. Precook 15 min. Skin and pack hot. 30 35 90 
BROCCOLI Can only tender broccoli. Cut off lower stem; peel remaining stem. 30 35 120 
Cut lengthwise through head and stem. Precook 3 min. in water to 
cover. Pack hot. 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS _ | Precook in salted water 5 min. Pack hot. 35 40 120 
CARROTS Scrape if necessary. Precook 5 min. in water to cover. Pack hot. 30 35 90 
CAULIFLOWER Separate into small pieces. Soak 30 min. in salt water then drain. Pre- 35 40 120 
cook 3 min. in water to cover. Pack hot. 
CORN, Whole Grain Use only tender young corn. Cut from cob, but do not scrape cob. Add 60 70 160 
as much boiling water as corn by weight and bring to boil. Pack hot. 
Cream Style Same as above but scrape cobs. Add only half as much water. 75 80 180 
GREENS . 
Beet tops Steam until wilted. Pack loosely with only enough juice to cover. 45 50 180 
Chard Pack hot. 
Dandelion 
Spinach 
PEAS, Green Use only tender peas. Precook 5 min. in water to cover. Pack hot. 45 50 180 
PEPPERS, Swees Place in hot oven 6 to 8 min., dip in cold water. Remove skin, stems 15 20 120 
and seed cores. Fold pack in hot containers. No liquid needed. Make 
own juices. 
*PUMPKIN and Peel and cube. Precook until tender. May be mashed. Pack loosely in 60 75 180 
SQUASH hot containers. 
SOUP MIXTURE Combine several vegetables. Cut into cubes or small pieces. Seasoning 60 70 180 
*Proc t 15 d should be light, but may include parsley, thyme, bay leaf, dashes of 
neem pounds | white pepper, cayenne. Precook 2 min. in water to cover. Pack hot. 
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GIRL with a DREAM 


she had a small part in Neighbors, by Zona 
Gale. One evening, without her knowledge, 
her old friend Jessie Bonstelle sat in the 
audience. She had come at the request of Dr. 
Cornell, who had asked her to tell him frank- 
ly whether or not his daughter had any talent. 
Miss Bonstelle felt certain he hoped she would 
declare, flatly, that Katharine was wasting her 
time trying to build a stage career. 

But Jessie Bonstelle came to a sharply dif- 
ferent conclusion. Though Katharine’s réle 
was slight, her personality shone through, 
vibrant and warm and vivid. So, that evening, 
Bonnie wrote a letter to Dr. Cornell. She 
listed, with brief descriptions, the actors and 
actresses she had chosen for her company 
which was to play in his theater the following 
summer, She ended with these words, “I have 
also engaged one young girl of more promise 
than any I have seen in a long time. Her 
name is Katharine Cornell.” 

After Dr. Cornell read that letter, he sent 
off a question by wire, HAVE YOU GONE 
CRAZY? Bonnie flashed back a single word 
—NO—and got an answering telegram with- 
in a few hours, WELL FOR HEAVENS 
SAKE MAKE HER GET SOME CLOTHES. 

But though Kathariae, keenly pleased by 
the prospect of working with Bonnie, was 
interested in helping to plan the costume for 
her first part, she showed no inclination to buy 
a new off-stage outfit. 

During the first weeks with the Bonstelle 
company her old, agonizing shyness stood in 
her way. Coached and led along by Jessie 
Bonstelle, she learned to do her work in spite 
of her shyness. As a director, Miss Bonstelle 
had few equals. A tireless disciplinarian, she 
drove herself, drove her company. As the 
season progressed, Katharine had all sorts of 
parts. In one she was a brash, fourteen-year- 
old boy; in another a deaf, timid old lady; in 
still another a silly, gushing ingenué. She 
played chambermaid réles, waitress réles, the 
role of an Italian matron bubbling with talk. 
She found Bonnie a woman after her own 
heart because, like herself, Bonnie was aiming 
at perfection. Sometimes, in a rehearsal, the 
older woman would make her repeat a line 
hundreds of times until she put just the right 
shade of meaning into it. 

All this gave Katharine Cornell a firm 
foundation in stagecraft. She learned to be 
versatile, to be prompt, to discipline herself, 
to feel a sense of responsibility to audiences 
and to her fellow players. 

At the end of that first summer season she 
went to New York and laid siege to Broadway 
—climbing stairs, waiting patiently for inter- 
views—and getting nowhere. Winter passed, 
but brought no job. She went back to the 
Bonstelle company. 

As the group was ending its summer work, 
William Brady, producer of the successful 
play, The Man Who Came Back, asked Miss 
Bonstelle to organize one of the road com- 
panies that were to take the play on tour. 
Bonnie picked Katharine for the réle of Mar- 
celle, a cabaret girl. 

When Miss Cornell was walking through 
the lobby of the Brady offices, after settling 
some business details, a young man—the same 
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Guthrie McClintic who had watched Plots 
and Playwrights—was standing there with a 
friend. He saw her. When she had gone out, 
he said to his friend, “It's a strange thing, but 
I've just seen my future wife. We're prac- 
tically strangers—but I know we're going to 
be married.” 

The Man Who Came Back was Katharine 
Cornell's biggest part, so far. In spite of the 
hardships of the road, she loved the life. 
From that time on, she has been convinced 
that, to survive, our drama must not tie itself 
to Broadway. 

After the tour ended she again went back to 
Jessie Bonstelle. Late that summer, Miss Bon- 
stelle organized a company to put on Little 
Women in London. Still holding fast to her 
early idea, she chose Katharine for the réle of 
Jo. The girl drew praise from London critics. 

Allan Pollock, an English actor, saw the 
play and liked her work. Later, his admiration 
was to bring her her first New York success. 

Jessie Bonstelle had to go back to Buffalo 
before Little Women ended its London run. 
When, late in the spring, Katharine crossed 


the Atlantic and arrived at Buffalo, Bonnie | 


met her at the railroad station. The first thing 
Bonnie said to her was, ‘I've engaged a young 
director named McClintic for this summer.” 
Guthrie McClintic had fallen in love with 
Katharine without getting to know her. As 


soon as she got to know him, amid the grind | 
of putting on ten plays a week, she also fell in | 


love. They were attuned to each other. Both 
put the stage above all else; both were per- 
fectionists. Early in the fall of 1920 she told 
him she would marry him, but it was not 
until September 8, 1921, that they were mar- 


ried. That September was doubly momentous. | Things have changed a lot since Pearl 


Eighteen days after the wedding, a play called 
A Bill of Divorcement opened with Kath- 
arine in the deeply moving young-girl réle of 
Sydney. It had come about through Allan Pol- 
lock. The play had done well in London, and 


he had bought the rights to American pro- | 
He remembered Miss Cornell as Jo. | 


duction. 
He believed she would bring to Sydney the 
same fresh, honest, hoydenish qualities she 
had put into Jo. She did not disappoint him. 
At first the play showed signs of failing. 
But influential critics went all out for it, and 
it gathered momentum, swept on to success. 
The next ten years were a decade of even 
harder work for Katharine Cornell. Her art 
was expanding, gaining flexibility, depth, an 
exquisite exactness. Most of the plays she 
appeared in were successes, a few of them 
failed; only one or two—Candida, for one— 
had the artistic stature of A Bill of Divorce- 
ment. Those were the years when she played 
Leslie Crosby in The Letter, Ellen Olenska in 
The Age of Innocence, Madeleine Carey in 
Dishonored Lady—and notably, Iris March in 
The Green Hat, Michael Arlen’s stage version 
of his own novel. The Green Hat saw Guthrie 
McClintic directing Miss Cornell for the first 
time since their stock company days. 


brightly for more than two years. 


Ten years after Katharine Cornell won ac- | 


claim in A Bill of Divorcement, a play- 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Harbor. MORROW Coaster Brakes have 
volunteered for War Service and are being 
ordered to active duty, now, about as fast 
as we build them. If, like the civilian war 
worker pictured above, you are privileged 
to own one of the new war model bikes, 
a MORROW Brake will make it safer and 
easier to ride. But if you have to wait un- 
til after Victory, count on your postwar 


|MORROW Coaster Brake to bring you 


| more sport in bicycling than you've ever 


had before. Eclipse Machine Division, 
Bendix Aviation Corporation. 
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H—torn again! Every 
time I wear this 
blouse I have to 

mend the sleeves.’’ Recognize 
the words? Well, let me tell you a way 
of mending that will prevent such 
trouble. 

First, ask yourself where, how, and 
why the blouse is torn. Then, re- 
inforce against future wear and re- 
design to prevent the strain of wear. 

With this blouse, the obvious 
reason for the repeated tearing of the 
sleeves is the extra-long double ruffle 
down the front, that crowds out all ease when 
a jacket is worn. Naturally, the sleeves suffer 
because this is where the greatest strain is felt 
in action. Every time you lift your arm to 
powder your nose, fix your hair, carry your 
books, hail a friend, you strain the sleeve and 
the fabric tears into a hole. 

First, we will redesign to prevent such 
strain, then reinforce to ensure against it. 

Remove the long, full ruffle and press it out 
flat. Cut off 12 inches from the ruffle and di- 
vide this piece so you have two 12-inch strips, 
each with lace along one edge. Insert a row 
of ladder-stitch fagoting through the center of 
each strip parallel with the lace edge, and 
stitch a row of fagoting along the raw edge 
where you divided the ruffle. You can make 
the fagoting yourself with the fagoting at- 
tachment of your sewing machine. (Make a 
sufficient quantity to keep on hand for inser- 
tion in seams that need to be spread or for 
decorative touches on collars and cuffs.) 

Cut off the torn under sections of the 
sleeves, and join the new strip to the upper 
sections along the free edge of the fagoting. 
Fit the renewed section back into the arm- 
hole and double stitch the seams of both arm- 
holes and sleeves to reinforce them. Run a 
narrow velvet or grosgrain ribbon through 
the lower row of fagoting and adjust the full- 
ness of the sleeve to your arm by tying the 
ends of the ribbon in a tiny bow. This does 
away with the tight armband and allows more 
ease in movement. 

Lightly gather the remaining strip of the 
original ruffle into a short, tapered jabot, and 
attach to the blouse with a strip of fagoting 
through the center. Narrow ribbon, threaded 
through the fagoting and ending in a pert bow 
at the neckline, will match the sleeves. 

The frill is now the right length and full- 





How a torn, frilly 
blouse and a worn 
sweater can be made 
to look like new. A 
sewing article by 


ELIZABETH 
ANTHONY 





















ness and will not interfere with the fit of 
the jacket, nor cause the blouse to tear again. 

Another example of reinforcing through 
restyling may be found in this sweater. 

The hole in the center front and the drawn, 
sagging neckline indicate too much strain at 
the neck and bust line. 

To remedy, stitch along the lower edge of 
the ridged neckline, from each shoulder to 
center front, and then straight down to a point 
below the hole in the sweater front. Add an- 
other row of stitching 1% inch in from the first 
rows. Cut between these lines of stitching, re- 
moving the ribbed section of the neckline and 
forming a slashed front opening. 
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IT LOOKS LIKE A 
NEW BLOUSE NOW 


RE-MAKE Your OLD CLOTHES 


Pin, baste, and stitch 1 inch grosgrain rib- 
bon from shoulder to neckline and, mitering 
the corner, carry the ribbon to a square line 
at the point of the slash. Repeat on the 
underside of the sweater, using the double 
ribbon edge for added strength. 

The results are best when the stitching is 
done with the zigzagger attachment of your 
sewing machine for this permits more elas- 
ticity and adds a dainty finish. First, stitch 
the extreme lower edge of the ribbon to the 
sweater, using a rather large, loose zigzag- 
ging stitch. Then overcast the extreme upper 
edges of the ribbon together, using a small, 
close zigzagging stitch. 

Cutting a strip of the grosgrain ribbon to 
the exact measurement of the back of your 
neck, ease the back neckline of the sweater 
onto this, bringing the knitted ridges close 
together, first with pins, then basting, and 
finally zigzagging into place on upper and 
lower edge as on the front neckline. As the 
ribbon is on the under side of the sweater, 
there is no appearance of adjustment, yet the 

sweater will fit perfectly and the ribbon 
will act as a stay to keep it in shape. 
Zigzag together the two knitted edges cut 

from the front neckline of the sweater, 
to form a tiny curved pocket at the waist 
line. 

The sweater now has the new, slashed 
neckline, fits better, and is not only fully 
repaired and_ restyled, but reinforced 
against future strain and wear. 

Look over your closet for torn or worn 
garments which can be restyled and reinforced. 
This is a practical, personal form of conserva- 
tion that every Girl Scout can follow. 


If you are looking for sewing helps, 
short cuts, and suggestions for pro- 
fessional dressmaking, write THE 


AMERICAN GIRL, 155 E. 44th St., 
New York City for information about 
a sewing center near you. 
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GIRL with a DREAM 


broker brought her a drama which had been 
turned down by more than twenty managers. 
Its author, Rudolf Besier, had almost given up 
hope of seeing it on the stage. Called The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street, it had as its lead- 
ing character Elizabeth Barrett, the ailing girl 
with whom Robert Browning fell in love. The 
playbroker told Miss Cornell that the reason 
sO many managers had rejected The Barretts 
was because they thought the public would not 
stand for a sick heroine. For that same reason 
Katharine was inclined to say “No.” But 
Guthrie McClintic said with assurance, “The 
answer is yes.” 

To produce The Barretts, the two formed a 
company—the Cornell-McClintic Corporation. 
This meant that Miss Cornell would have the 
commanding position of actress-manager. 

The Barretts showed her at her best. After 
fifteen years of maturing, her art was com- 
pletely rounded—strong yet sensitive, subtle 
yet lucid. Her every tone, her every move- 
ment, was under the precise control of her 
directing mind. Her acting was quiet acting, 
but its very restraint gave it force. She brought 
Elizabeth Barrett to intense and luminous life. 

The first performance has stayed deep in 
her mind, for her father was in the house. 
After the play ended he went backstage, took 
her in his arms. “You've done it, Kit,’”’ he 
told her. “Now you can take your place with 
the best of them.”’ 

The Barretts played for forty-seven weeks in 
New York—grossing more than a million dol- 
lars—then went on tour. In the trying réle of 
Elizabeth, Miss Cornell lay on a couch pre- 
tending to be ill, yet had to throw her voice 
to the back of the top gallery. She wore false 
curls, a costume of heavy silk and brocade, 
had to suffer under the warmth of an afghan. 

“One of the nicest things about that play,” 
she told me, “was that it made a national fig- 
ure out of a dog. We needed a spaniel for 
the rdle of Flush, so we advertised. We said 
we wanted a cocker. He didn’t have to be 
beautiful, but he must have a beautiful nature. 
One day a man brought us a cocker puppy 
while we were rehearsing. The dog came 
bounding across the stage, flop ears flapping, 
tail waving. Right away, everybody said, 
‘Why, it’s Flush! 

“The dog proved to be a grand trouper. An 
amusing thing “happened at one of the per- 
formances. I was lying on my couch of sick- 
ness, as usual, with Flush at my feet. Suddenly 
a man stepped into one of the stage boxes 
near by. I saw Flush lift his nose, saw his 
nostrils working. The man was a stranger to 
him, but he must have had a lovely scent— 
perhaps he was a playgoing butcher. 

“Flush bounded from the couch, raced to 
the box, and tried to scramble into it. Some- 
thing had to be done. I threw off my afghan. 
With my false curls fluttering and my silk and 
brocade swirling, I rushed across the stage, 
scooped up the cocker, and carried him back. 
The audience loved it. For a minute, Flush 
had literally run away with the show. 

“He traveled about twenty-five thousand 
miles with us when we went on tour, and 
never missed a single one of the seven hun- 
dred and nine performances we gave. A book 
was written about him. When he died, six 
years after he joined us, the Associated Press 
flashed the news out over its whole network.” 

The stage partnership that had made The 
Barretts outstanding proved an excellent work- 
ing arrangement for the putting on of good 
plays. Five Cornell-McClintic productions 
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shone with special luster in the “post-Barrett”’ 
period: Romeo and Juliet, two revivals of 
Candida—one of them last spring—and Ber- 
nard Shaw's great dramas, Saint Joan and The 
Doctor's Dilemma. 

As actress-manager, Miss Cornell's days 
overflowed with work. She needed a perma- 
nent summer home where she could rest— 
and found it on the island of Martha's Vine- 
yard. There, on a stretch of beach, she and 
Guthrie McClintic built a rambling place that 





is ample and welcoming. There she has time | 


to think, to plan ahead—and there she even | 
had time to work, with a collaborator, on her | 


life story, 1 Wanted to be an Actress. 

When I was talking to her in her theater 
dressing room, the thing about her that im- 
pressed me at once was her simple friendli- 
ness. She sat at ease, with the circle of un- 
shaded bulbs around her dressing-table mirror 
throwing raw brightness across her face— 
lighting her generous mouth, her high cheek- 
bones, her warm brown eyes oddly wide apart, 
her skin with its rich, ivory tone. As she 
talked, her face changed often; her smile 
would come fast and go away slowly. 

“One thing that kept working in my mind,” 
she told me, “when I was on Martha's Vine- 
yard last summer, was the painful thought 
that young people are groping and stumbling 
along today, just as I groped and stumbled— 
looking for the right road, the royal road, to 
stage success. If only there were a royal road! 
When girls come to me for advice, and ask 
me, ‘Shall I try. to go on the stage?’ I say 
something like this: ‘Don’t—unless you're 
willing to swim upstream through some very 
cold rivers of discouragement—and keep 
swimming when you're exhausted, wondering 
whether you'll sink. Take up some other line 
of work unless your mind and body and will, 
your faith in yourself, your urge toward acting, 
are strong enough to stand failing and failing.’ 

“Sometimes people ask me if stage success 
doesn't demand a narrowing of yourself, a 
shutting out of every interest but the theater, 
a Broadway-mindedness. I tell them, ‘Just the 
reverse is true. If you’re hoping for durable 
success—success with dignity and quality— 
you must broaden yourself. Study history. 
You may be called on to interpret réles drawn 
from the past. Look hard and long at the 
best paintings, read and reread the best books. 
Learn languages, especially French. Read 
French aloud—it will educate your lips and 
your tongue. Listen to good actors and ac- 
tresses in good plays, but listen with a back- 
ground of broad knowledge. Understanding 
something about music can help, since rdéles 
are so much a matter of timing. Get as much 
health, as much strength, as much grace as 
you can. A trained body, responding instinc- 
tively to thought, is more than half the battle.’ 

“Of course, war is changing our world. 
Now and then you may hear somebody say 
there isn’t any place for the arts in this coun- 
try—only a place for guns and tanks and 
planes. When England first went to war there 
were people there who said just that. Their 
slogan seemed to be, ‘Black out the arts for 
the duration.’ 

“But as the battles went on, it grew clear 
that England needed art—good art—not much 
less, but much more! I think most people in 
our country are reaching that same conclusion. 
After all, what do we love and value most, 
out of the past? The masterpieces. If we 


| 
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The juke box is playing, 
And everyone’s gay— 

But what do you think is 
The matter with Kay? 


Don’t let those “‘certain days” cheat you 
out of good times! Cock an ear to that 
3-out-of-4 verdict—and see if you don’t 
get a brand new idea about keeping com- 
fortable and on your toes! 





Now look at our comph girll 
There isn’t a doubt of it— 
3-out-of-4 is what 
Made her snap out of it! 
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THE 


SPARKES FAMILY 


HUNTINGTON BEACH, CALIFORNIA: Gee, what 
a surprise to find dear Pop, Eggs, Minty, and 
Joe back again! 

When I came home from school and found 
my magazine had arrived, I let everything else 
go so I could read it. I honestly don’t know 
what I'd do without it. 

Please couldn’t you have more articles on 
journalism and a story about Carol Ryrie 
Brink? I have read Caddie Woodlawn and 
class it with Little Women as one of my two 
favorites. 

I have taken THE AMERICAN GiRL for five 
years and have received much amusement from 
it, and have made many friends through it. 

Jean King 


SCHOOL IN HAWAII 


Kapaa, Kaual, Hawau: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN GirL for nine months and I enjoy 
it thoroughly. I live on a cattle ranch on the 
small Island of Kauai, one of the Hawaiian 
Islands, and am in the seventh grade at Lihue 
Grammar School. At school we have air raid 
practice drills almost every day. In the dug- 
outs it is very dirty, so you can imagine what 
I look like when practice is over. 

I am a Second Class Girl Scout and like it 
very much. Our Girl Scout leader is now 
teaching us first aid. I find it very interesting. 

My favorite sports are swimming, horseback 
riding, and bicycle riding. I can do these 
things all year around as it is practically 
always warm. 

Nancy Sloggett 
ON THE FARM 
Fort PLAIN, New York: This will be the 
fourth time I have subscribed to THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL. Although I'm past the Girl Scout 
age I enjoy the magazine very much. 

Since high school I’ve been home mostly 
—I live on a large farm. The reason I've 
stayed at home so much is that I'm needed. 
We have six rooms, both upstairs and down. 
Most of them are very large. For an example, 
I bought a linoleum rug for my bedroom this 
spring. The size is twelve feet by fifteen feet, 
with a twenty inch border on each side. The 
living room is exactly the same size, with the 
parlor still bigger. Each year we plan to paper, 
paint, varnish, etc. a couple of rooms. By the 
time the last two are done, we start in all over 
again. That keeps my mother and me busy 
during the early months of spring. 

We have a couple of large berry patches, 
so that will be the work for June and July, 
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with the long blackberries ripening last of 
all. 

Starting about the first week or so in July, 
the farmer makes his hay. I drive the team to 
unload the hay, as well as drive it to load. I 
have a riding horse which I think a lot of— 
in fact, every girl rides if she can get a horse. 
I often ride the horse after the cows. They 
will be out in the pasture and must be driven 
in to the barn where they are milked. 

Then there's the garden. That alone re- 
quires a lot of work. We also have a lovely 
large lawn. Each week I mow it and trim 
around the many bushes and plants. 

There’s a church right in the community 
and we attend each Sunday. I'm secretary and 
treasurer of the Sunday School. Every church 
has its societies. We have great fun at those. 

Right now I'm pretty excited. My only 
brother is getting married this month. I’m 
giving the bride a shower soon. 


Ada M. Paris 


SCHOOL IN INDIA 


JULLUNDUR City, INbIA: I have been reading 
THE AMERICAN GirRL for some time in the 
school library, and am so glad to 
subscription of my own now. 

I am fourteen and I am about to begin my 
junior year in high school. I attend Wood- 
stock, a school for missionary children in Mus- 
soorie, a hill station in the Himalayan Moun- 
tains. Our school was started for missionary 
children, but it has Indian, English, and Anglo- 
Indian children in it, as well. It is an excel- 
lent school and recommended all over India. 

My parents are missionaries in the Punjab 
(the northwest) and I was born here, but I 
have been to America twice. The last time 
was in 1938-1939 and we stayed in Hartford, 
Connecticut. Some of my friends there were 
Girl Scouts, and it is nice to think they read 
the stories I am reading. 

When I finish high school next November 
(1943), I will probably go to America to at- 
tend college. Here our school starts in March 
and ends in November. Woodstock has a 
boarding department, and I am a_ boarder 
about half of the school year. During the hot 
season Mother comes up, and I attend school 
as a day scholar. 


have a 


Marian Loehlin 


SCHOOL IN MICHIGAN 
PonTIAC, MICHIGAN: I have been taking THE 
AMERICAN GiRL for almost a year and I cer- 
tainly want to subscribe again. All the char- 
acters are grand, but I like Midge, Yes-We- 
Can Janey, and Lucy Ellen best. 
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thoughts 


When I was small I did a lot of traveling. 
Before I was three years old, I had traveled 
thirty thousand miles, by auto, train, airplane, 
and ocean liner. I lived in Japan for a year, 
and I have gone through the Panama Canal 
and have been to Cuba. I lived in New Jer- 
sey, California, Maryland, Illinois, Ohio, and 
Michigan. The sad part is that I was too young 
to remember much of it—and now that I am 
old enough to like traveling, I will probably 
sit in one place for the rest of my life! 

I am twelve years old and am in the seventh 
grade. I go to the Drayton Plains Junior 
High. It is a grand up-and-coming school 
and I love it. We have a Girl Scout troop 
here and I love Scouting. 

Nancy Todd 


SCHOOL IN BRAZIL 

SAO PAULO, BRAziIL: I have been taking THE 
AMERICAN GiRL for two years and I enjoy it 
immensely. 

I am fourteen years old and I am in the 
ninth grade in the Sao Paulo Graded School. 
We have Latin, Math, English, and Portu- 
guése. I was born in Marysville, Kansas and 
came down here when I was two months old. 
I have been here ever since. My father works 
for Armour & Company. 

We used to have a Girl Guide company 
here, but our captain was called away and 
now everyone has resigned. There is still an 
English Girl Guide company, but no Ameri- 
can has joined it. 

My hobbies are stamp collecting and observ- 
ing insects through my _ microscope; 
dancing (swing). My pets are a cat, a dog, 
and two turtles. 

We are just entering winter down here. I 
play tennis, basketball, volleyball, skate, swim, 
ride my bike, and play badminton. 

Marilyn Rust 


also 


CONGRATULATIONS, BARBARA! 
INDIO, CALIFORNIA: Yippee! Guess what? 
I get to go to Scout Camp this summer! 

You see, last Tuesday evening our Scout 
troop gave a tea for our parents. The main 
attraction was to be some colored movies of 
the Riverside County Girl Scout Camp. This 
is the first year we have had our own camp. 
Always before we have gone to the San 
Bernardino Scout Camp. So I think it is 
plainly understandable why I am so happy. 

What is more, I get to go to the first ses- 
sion. Just think, I'll be one of the first 
campers who will set the pace for future 
campers at our very own camp! 

Barbara Roblee 


Do you want to be a Girl Scout? If so, write to Girl Scouts Inc., attention Field Division, 155 East 44th St., New York City 
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STORM OVER THE ART LEAGUE 
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Have you ever experienced a_ typhoon?” 

Larry looked startled. “Why, no! Have 
you ever been in one?” 

She nodded her black head gravely. “I 
was in one when I was reading that book. 
Conrad's a great writer. He made me feel 
what that storm was like—and I tried to put 
that feeling on paper. That's what I like to 
paint—how I feel inside about exciting things. 
I hate to paint bottles and vases and baskets 
of fruit. What do I care about this technique 
they're talking about all the time? I want to 
paint something that’s happening, something 
I can feel, and some day I'll make other people 
feel those things, too.” 

“I believe you will,’ Larry told her soberly. 
“But just the same, you’re taking the hard 
way.” 

When they were back in the car, Jinny 
turned to him eagerly. “Now do you see why 
I want to help her? I don’t care how many 
things are wrong with that painting by artistic 
standards. It has something that most artists 
never get into their work. And it wasn’t 
copied after all the other storms that have 
been painted, either. It came out of something 
that was Joseph Conrad and Bonita Giorno.” 

"Mm,” said Larry noncommittally. “But 
technique’s pretty important to an artist.” 

“Of course, it’s important,” Jinny cried, 
“but it can be learned. What Bonita has in 
her heart and in her mind can’t ever be 
learned. It’s there to begin with, or it isn’t 
there. And not you, nor I, nor anyone else has 
the right to try to squash it out of her, just be- 
cause her work doesn’t measure up to our kind 
of standards.” 

Larry whistled. “If ever I get into a jam, I 
hope I have you to plug for me!” 

“Drop me off at home,” she said, and then 
put a pleading hand on his arm. “Larry, go 
back and get that picture. There’s still time to 
cast your vote for it and have it hung.” 

They drove a block in silence before he 
answered. “All right,” he said at last. ‘But 
this is on your head. Something tells me it’s 
going to do Bonita more harm than good to 
have that picture entered in the exhibit.” 

Later that night, when Jinny was home in 
her own room, she leaned her arms on the 
window sill and looked out into the moon- 
shadowed street. She felt all mixed up inside. 
Perhaps she was wrong, after all, and Larry 
and the others were right. It was so hard to 
know. Sometimes she wished rebelliously that 
she could get old right away. At least as old 
as thirty because, obviously, people of thirty 
knew what it was all about, knew all the 
things she couldn’t know at eighteen. 

By the next night, however, she had man- 
aged to recover an outward semblance of calm. 
She was able to meet the famous Burgess 
Chalmers and talk to him about her own aims 
as an artist. His line of work—illustrating 
children’s books—was what she wanted to do 
eventually herself, and there were many ques- 
tions to ask. But all the time the uneasiness 
about Bonita’s picture was there in her mind, 
and she couldn’t feel quite comfortable. 

Larry drove Mr. Chalmers to the library 
early in the evening, so that he could study 
the exhibit and make his selections for the 
prize awards. Jinny went over with Diane 
just before the crowd began to arrive. 

She saw the picture at once, and her heart 
gave a little bump that was both elation and 
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apprehension, Down toward one corner of 
the room the order of the paintings had been 
rearranged. Place had been made for one 
more, and there, next to a charming and vacu- 
ous still life, hung Bonita Giorno’s lurid 
Storm. The gilt frame had been removed and 
one of natural wood substituted. It looked 
much better in the new frame, but it still 
wasn’t Art as Poplar City understood it. 

Camp chairs had been lined up the length 
of the room, and Jinny played usher busily for 
a half hour before everybody was settled. 
Then she joined Larry and Diane at the speak- 
er’s table, where the committee was to reign. 

Diane had discovered the picture and was 
obviously annoyed. She nudged Jinny as she 
sat down. 

“You talked Larry into it, didn’t you? And 
now we're all going to look like fools before 
the evening is over. How could you do a 
thing like that?” 

There was no use in trying to defend her 
action. Larry was about to introduce Mr. 
Chalmers, so Jinny said, “Sh-sh,’”’ and sat back 
in her chair. 

Later she found herself unable to remember 
either the details of Larry’s introduction, or 
the gems ef wisdom given out by Burgess 
Chalmers in the course of his talk. Because 
just at the moment when Mr, Chalmers got 
up to speak, her roving eyes discovered Bonita 
Giorno’s curly black head in the back row. 

She spent the rest of the evening going hot 
and cold. This whole thing was her doing 
and the outcome was on her shoulders. She 





was alternately terrified at what might lie 
ahead and elated because she’d managed to 
get a picture of Bonita’s into the exhibit. 
Burgess Chalmers was an excellent speaker 
and he held his audience, with the possible 
exception of Jinny, to the end, He looked the 
successful artist, with his thick white hair, 
white Van Dyke beard, and bright blue eyes 
that seemed to miss nothing in the room. 
He gave the three small awards to pic- 
tures everyone had known would receive them, 
and said pleasantly flattering things about the | 
artists. He praised the work the Art League 
was doing in developing talent and bringing 
to the fore young artists who might otherwise 


| 





have to struggle alone, without encouragement. 

Jinny realized that his talk was nearly over 
and that with its ending would come the del- | 
uge. She had already noticed curious looks | 
being cast in the direction of Bonita’s pic- | 
ture. She glanced sidewise at Larry and | 
caught his eye. He shrugged in a manner that | 
said all too plainly, “You asked for this—and | 
we're going to get it.” 

“In this connection,” Mr. Chalmers went | 
on, and she began suddenly to listen, “I 
want to comment particularly on the painting 
by Bonita Giorno, entitled Storm. Seldom 
have I seen a piece of work so clumsily exe- | 
cuted. There is something about young Miss | 
Giorno’s storm that makes me positively sea- | 
sick when I look at it.” 

He beamed genially at the room and every- 
one laughed. Jinny felt a little seasick her- 
self. She didn’t dare look at Bonita. 

Mr. Chalmers continued, “Now and then, 
when I have been asked to serve as judge at 
some exhibit, I have found on the walls a 
picture like this one, showing a dismaying 
lack of knowledge of an artist's tools—and yet 
with this same crude power and vitality. 1| 
congratulate your committee for having the | 
courage to hang such a picture here.” 


The room was hushed, Those who had | 
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been ready to laugh were no longer sure of 
Mr. Chalmers’s direction. 

“If I had the courage of your committee,” 
he continued, “and was not constrained by 
custom to awarding prizes to the most tech- 
nically excellent paintings, I would have 
given first award without hesitation to that 
picture. It has an originality of idea and con- 
ception that sets the artist far ahead of those 
who know only how to paint correctly. Which 
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does not mean that young Miss Bonita doesn’t 
need to buckle down and learn how to draw, 
but only that if she is willing to learn, she 
may quite possibly have a successful career 
ahead of her.” 

Mr. Chalmers sat down amid applause, 
and Jinny’s quick eye saw Bonita slip out at 
the side door. She leaned over and touched 
Larry's arm. 

“Look! There she goes. We've got to catch 


HAIL TO THE GIRL TECHNICIAN! 


may be relieved to know that it is all much 
simpler to do than it is to read about. 

The same is true of drawing to scale and 
“reading” scale drawings with a specially 
made rule. Once you learn visually what 
this is, you will find it surprisingly simple, 
though it might take a whole page of text to 
explain it in words. 

Drawings, after all, are simply a short cut 
in describing the thing drawn. Their whole 
purpose is to give the clearest and most com- 
plete picture of a thing that is possible, and 
because technical drawings aim to give only 
the facts and all the facts about the form, 
size, or construction of the thing drawn, they 
are the most satisfactory kind of description 
ever devised by man’s ingenuity. 

But to return to our training: after the 
necessary first step, the student is given a few 
tracings to make, some in pencil and some in 
ink. These give familiarity with the style and 
technique of technical drawings, as well as 
further familiarity with the handling of draw- 
ing instruments. Tracings also build up the 
ability to read and interpret technical draw- 
ings. The student perceives the importance of 
what is called ‘standard practice’ when it is 
realized that others must be able to read the 
drawings. Everything drawn must be clear, 
complete, and accurate. In the class which I 
mentioned earlier, I was interested to notice 
the quick growth of pride in precision for its 
own sake. Technical drawing is, of course, 
precision draftsmanship, but it soon became 
apparent that the girls got a real satisfaction 
from the absolute accuracy of their work, and 
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you see Wolf approaching. Then shout to 
him as soon as he can hear, ‘Hurry, Wolf, 
I'm winning.’ Then dive into the water and 
keep down until he is out of sight.” 

“Count on me,” returned the friendly 
turtle—and before he realized it, he was once 
again alone. 

Terrapin pressed on until he came to the flat 
rock. Here he made himself comfortable and 
went to sleep. 


ON the morning appointed, as the sun came 
out of the east, the Wolf was at the bank 
of the river. But he could not see the other 
contestant. 

He looked about, then shouted, ‘Where 
are you, Terrapin?” 

Just alongside, in the rushes at the edge 
of the stream, up came a turtle’s head. ‘Here 
I am! Hurry, friend Wolf, I am anxious to 
start,” said the turtle. 

Off dashed Wolf—not at top speed, be- 
cause he had little fear of the outcome of the 
race. Still, he made good time. 

In about a mile, he saw something sunning 
on the bank. As he approached, he was sur- 
prised to see a terrapin rise from his position 
and call to him, “Hurry, Wolf! You are a 


were definitely chagrined if a check-up showed 
even one slight error. 

Slight errors in nontechnical work seldom 
seem very important, but it is obvious that 
when things are to be made or built from 
drawings, those drawings cannot afford to 
contain even one small error. A great many 
people go through life with the idea that an 
inch is a very small measurement. They have 
never learned the importance of a thirty- 
second, still less of a sixty-fourth, of an inch. 

Proceeding with the training program, the 
student is required to make a series of plates, 
under supervision, and blueprints are made 
from the student's tracings. This work, in ad- 
dition to the training involved in producing 
it, places in the student’s hand visible evi- 
dence of what has been learned and of the 
technical skills acquired. 

Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as 
a “fairly good’’ technical drawing. Either it 
qualifies, or it doesn’t. Its merit is not a mat- 
ter of opinion—the drawing is as good as 
your skill was capable of making it. 

At this point, I can guess that some girls 
may feel more or less doubtful of their ability 
to do technical drafting—but not the girls 
who are ready to face a challenge. Today 
hundreds of girls are filling responsible posi- 
tions over the drafting board, and the “help 
wanted” advertisements give plenty of evi- 
dence that there aren’t anything like as many 
girls trained in this work as are needed. In 
the present emergency, every high school and 
every art school should do its share in pro- 
viding technical drafting training for every 
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very slow runner,” and then dive below the 
surface of the water. 

Wolf put on a little more speed, surprised 
that Terrapin could have made better mileage 
than he had. 

After some time he became a little out of 
breath, but he felt sure that he had left his 
rival far behind. Then suddenly, ahead of 
him, he heard the voice of Terrapin crying, 
“Wolf, Wolf! You will have to do better 
than that.” 

Now he was truly amazed. This race was 
not going to be so simple as he had expected. 
He was beginning to feel the strain of con- 
tinuous running, and he was panting as he 
went on. 

For a long time he saw and heard noth- 
ing, as he sped along, but his own labored 
breathing. After several hours, he knew that 
he must be nearing the goal. He saw ahead 
of him the curve of the river. 

Just before he reached it, a terrapin raised 
his head and shouted, “Hurry, Wolf, I’m 
winning!” and then disappeared again be- 
neath the water. 

Plunging on, unmindful of everything but 
to reach the flat rock, Wolf ran like a streak 
of lightning. 
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her and make her come back to talk to him.” 

They hurried outside together as the meet- 
ing broke up. 

“I get it now,” Larry admitted when they 
had Bonita safely between them. “About what 
you said, I mean. Something of Bonita 
Giorno and Joseph Conrad.” 

Jinny nodded. “Some of us were trying to 
make her just Poplar City,” she said, feeling 
warm and happy inside. 
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girl whose ambition prompts her to qualify 
in it. Certainly my own school is no exception, 
and a six-weeks summer course, as well as 
evening courses beginning in the fall, are 
planned to help increase the number of girls 
training in this important field. 


Challenge to Art Schools. \t is true that 
the modern art school, like any school, trains 
and directs the students who come to it for 
training and direction—but it is in the spirit 
of the times that the art school must shape its 
program to the needs and demands of the 
times. Never before has there been such a 
demand for practical training, such a trend 
toward design rather than toward the Fine 
Arts. The Fine Arts, it is to be hoped, will 
be with us always, and practiced as they have 
always been, but technical training for in- 
dustrial design is the ambition of more and 
more of today’s art students. 

Without losing sight for a moment of the 
immediate importance of training girls in 
technical drafting, the far-sighted view of the 
post-war world makes it apparent that all 
technically trained people will be in greater 
demand than at any time in the past history of 
the world. In the immediacy of the world 
crisis only a few people have stopped to con- 
sider the vast rebuilding job to come, or the 
fact that there will not be nearly enough 
technically trained people to do it. That is 
why, vocationally, young people today are 
faced with a tremendous opportunity—if they 
have the vision to see it and to equip them- 
selves with the technical training to meet it. 


THE TERRAPIN 


In no time at all, he thought, he was in 
sight of the rock. He could hardly see, after 
the strain he had put upon his powers; but 
when, in utter exhaustion, he dragged him- 
self up on the flat rock, there—calm and 
smiling—was Terrapin. 

“Well, well, friend Wolf, you are not such 
a wonderful runner as you thought, are you?” 

Wolf, with a last gasp, fell prostrate on the 
rock. When Terrapin came near, he was 
conscience-stricken to find that Wolf was dead 
—he had paid the forfeit agreed on. 

As Terrapin sat and considered, he realized 
that none of the other animals would believe 
that he had beaten Wolf in a race. He would 
have to show them some evidence. So he cut 
off the ears of the Wolf to take back with 
him. 

He traveled leisurely toward his home. On 
the way he stopped at the place of the cousin 
who lived at the curve of the river. The 


cousin prepared a feast, and when it was 
ready Terrapin loaned him one of the ears 
of the Wolf to use as a spoon, and he him- 
self ate with the other. 
After a night's rest, Terrapin gathered up 
his two spoons and proceeded on his way. 
(Continued on page 48) 
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ROOKIE (at a par- 
ty): Do you know 
that officer standing 
over there? He's the | 
meanest man I ever || 
met. 
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who I am? I'm that 


The Prize-Winning Joke 


"a 


Can’t Be Done 


A tourist was travel- 
ing in the Ozark 
Mountains when the 
rain forced him to 
stop at the ramshackle 
home of an old moun- 
taineer. Upon entering 


: ‘ he remarked, “Why 
officer's daughter. = don’t you fix that ter- 
RookiE: Do you = rible leak in the 
know who I am? roof?” 
Gir_: No “Can't” 
; lt Works! Can't,”’ drawled 
re bay | the mountaineer. “It's 
p Peneit poy Fat PATIENT: What exercise do you | raining.” 
ot ing en recommend for reducing? Well, why don't 
in sii Doctor: Just move the head slowly you fix it when it isn't 
—_ from side to side when offered a second raining?” 
P helping.—Sent by AUDREY MADISON, “Cause,” came the 
Taking No Peoria, Illinois. response, “it don't 
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YouTuH: I want to 
join the army—I'm a 





Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 


address. A book will be awarded to every 


leak then.”"—Sent by 
Mary Myers, Pleas- 
ant Ridge, Michigan. 








track athlete. girl whose joke is published in this space. Salvage 
SERGEANT: We 

don't want anybody $e ere First Girt: You 

here who has_ been know Uncle Sam 


trained to run when a gun fires.—Sent by 
MARGARET SHEEHAN, Rochester, New York. 


Remarkable Feat 


Jackie’s aunt from the country was visiting 
them, and the little fellow wanted to stay up 
later than usual. His aunt, who tipped the 
scales at about two hundred pounds, said, 
“Why, Jackie, think of me! I’m ever so much 
older than you—and I go to bed with the 
chickens.” 

The youngster looked at her wonderingly 
and remarked, “I don’t see how you ever get 
up on the roost."’-—Sent by BAR DEE STIR- 
LAND, Shreveport, Louisiana. 
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Passé 


Mary: Any fashions in the paper, Papa? 

FATHER: Yes, but they would be of no use 
to you, dear. It’s yesterday's paper.—Sent by 
MARILLYN BirTLES, Louisville, Kentucky. 


wants us to save tin and old rubber. Well, 
you should also save burned-out light bulbs. 
SECOND GiRL: Why? 
First Giri: For blackouts.—Sent by Joce- 
LYN DAHLE, Riverside, California. 





Nonchalance 


SOLDIER: When I saw the enemy coming I 
hid behind the ambushes. 

His Gir_: Weren't you scared ? 

SOLDIER: No, I just sat quiet and ate the 
amberries off the ambushes.—Sent by ZoE 
ANN PALMER, Maple Plain, Minnesota. 


Why Not? 


“Father, I need a new riding habit.” 

“I can’t afford it.” 

“But, Father, what am I to do without a 
riding habit?” 

“Get the walking habit.""—Sent by CaRoL 
Hoiupay, Valparaiso, Ind. 
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Two hundred and eighty-one girls 
submitted six hundred and ninety- 
three titles for the sixth “Name- 
Your-Own Comic’ drawing by Or- 
son Lowell, published in the July 
issue. The prize goes to Ruby Coss, 
aged thirteen, of Bristol, Indiana, 
for her title, “Sill-y Symphony.” 
Ruby will receive a book as a prize. 

We regret that the closing date in 
the July rules was printed as June 
fifteenth by mistake. All titles re- 
ceived up to July fifteenth inclusive 
were considered in the contest. 














| went off again to consult. 
| turned, they announced, “We have now de- 





At the home of each of his cousins he 


seexet_ | feasted and rested, always loaning one of the 


ears of Wolf to be be used as a spoon and 
using the other himself. 

He did not know that at each stopping 
place, a little way off, was a band of the 
Wolf clan watching and eager to avenge the 
death of their relative. When they saw Ter- 
rapin and his friends using Wolf's ears as 
spoons, their rage knew no bounds. They fol- 
lowed Terrapin day after day, until at long 
last he reached his home, the place where the 
race had started. 

He was about to enter his house, to enjoy 
once more the peace and quiet of his own 
domain, when all at once there was a wild 
yell and the Wolf pack was upon him. They 
seized him and bound him tight. 

Then the Wolves held a council to decide 
what to do with Terrapin. After long deliber- 
ation, they came to tell him the verdict. “We 
have agreed to boil you in a clay pot.” 

At this the Terrapin laughed aloud and 
said, “That's fine! That is what I hoped you 
would do. I can kick a clay pot to pieces in 


| just a few moments.” 


The Wolves were a little puzzled. They 
When they re- 


cided to burn you in the fire. You cannot 


| kick that to pieces.” 


| know what to do with you!” 


“No,” returned the Terrapin, apparently 
amused by the turn affairs had taken, “I can- 
not kick it to pieces, but I can put it out with 
the water that I have stored within my shell.” 

Again the Wolves were perplexed. They 
conferred for a long time. Finally they came 
in a body, and the leader spoke, “Terrapin, 
we have resolved to throw you into the deep- 
est hole in the river and drown you.” 

This was exactly what the Terrapin desired, 
but he pretended to be terribly frightened. 
“Oh, kind Wolves, please don’t do that! I 
will surely perish if you do. Please, I beg of 
you!” 

“Ha, ba,’ “now we 


And they 


exulted the Wolves, 


seized him and threw him with all their 
might into the swift current. 

As his body flew through the air, Terrapin 
laughed. He knew that he was free of his 
tormentors. They could not follow him into 
the water, and water was home to him. But 
as he fell, instead of striking a deep hole he 
crashed into a rock. The force was so great 
that it smashed his shell into a thousand pieces. 

The Wolves saw this, and were satisfied 
that they had avenged their brother. Re- 
joicing, they departed. 

Gradually, with the flow of the current, the 
pieces of Terrapin’s shell were floated back 
to the shore. There they lay, and the naked, 
stunned Terrapin lay in their midst. He was 
too weak to sing, but he knew that his magic 
could make him whole, if only he could get 
a little help. So he put all his remaining 
strength into the thought that something help- 
ful might happen. 

By and by, a long line of ants came filing 
by. He called faintly to them, and they came 
close to listen. A faint hum was all they 
could hear at first, but little by little, it re- 
solved itself into a song: 


"I will give you my blood, 
"I will give you my fat, 
“If only you'll help me 
“To mend my back.” 


Ants are always kindly and ready to aid 
a brother in distress. So they went into a 
committee meeting; and then they went off 
in a procession. 

Poor Terrapin was almost dead when they 
returned. The long line passed close to him, 
and each ant deposited a tiny gob of tar; 
then they formed a close circle and began to 
sing. The pieces of shell gradually assembled 
themselves. One by one, each fitted itself to 
its neighbor until, by the power of the song, 
the Terrapin’s shell was whole again. Slowly, 
weakly, he backed into it, and after a time of 
recuperation he put forth his head to offer 
grateful thanks to his benefactors. 

Ever since that time, the Terrapin’s shell 
has been in checks, clearly showing the lines 
of the tar-mending—and in his body he has 
never had any blood, nor any fat. 


ISLAND OF THE SEVEN CITIES 


the Island of the Seven Cities was there even 
though it had not been identified yet. 

Early in the sixteenth century Cortez and 
his followers conquered the Aztecs, and soon 


| the Spaniards were settling in the conquered 


land which they renamed New Spain. From 
traders with the Indians, these settlers began 


| to hear tales of rich cities lying in the un- 





explored land to the north. The rumors were 
vague and at first the people in New Spain 


| were so busy trying to establish themselves 


that they paid scant attention. 

Then news came which made the Spaniards 
link up the old tale of the Seven Cities with 
the rumors repeated by the traders. This 
news was brought by four men who came to 
New Spain from the land lying to the north. 
Three wefe Spaniards, one was a Negro Moor 
named Stephen, a slave from Africa. They 
had been among a great company of ex- 
plorers who had been cast away in Florida. 
There they had managed to build themselves 
boats in which they set sail across the Gulf of 
Mexico, hoping to reach New Spain. But the 
makeshift boats had been shipwrecked on the 
coast of what we now call Texas, and the 
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four had succeeded in making their way to 
New Spain through great dangers. 

On that journey, their leader—having no 
doubt heard of the experiences of Cortez—al- 
lowed the Indians to believe that he and his 
three companions were gods from the sun. 
When the Indians demanded that the gods 
heal the sick, the white men did the best they 
could. Fortunately they were fairly successful, 
and the Indians were grateful for their help 
and assisted them on their journey. 

When the four reached Mexico, they had 
with them a few emeralds which their patients 
had given them. One of the men carried a 
rattling gourd decorated with feathers, which 
the Indian tribes they had met considered 
great magic and had presented to the three 
white gods and the black one, to aid them on 
their way. 

These travelers reported that there were 
wealthy cities in the north. They had not 
seen them, but they had been told the cities 
were located in a country rich in maize, peas, 
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peppers, melons, and gourds. The people in 
the cities kept hens and wild cattle; they wore 
great chains of gold and ate from dishes of 
gold and silver; even the roofs of their 
houses were of gold or silver—so of course 
they must have jewels in abundance. 

The three white men could not be persuad- 
ed, however, to return north to guide the peo- 
ple of New Spain to these rich cities. Only the 
Negro was willing to go and find them, so he 
was given the feathered gourd as a passport. 

“No doubt these are the Seven Cities of 
the old story,” marveled the people in New 
Spain. “They are not located on an island 
after all, but somewhere in the great mass 
of land which stretches northward.” 

If the cities to the north proved to be 
Christian, it would be wise to send church- 
men, they decided, so two Franciscan friars 
started north with the Negro. They had been 
in Peru where the Spaniard, Pizarro, had dis- 
covered the treasures of the Incas, even great- 
er than those of the Aztecs, so it was thought 
they would be able to judge the value of the 
riches in the northern cities. 

With the friars and the Negro were sent 
some of the Indians who from time to time 
drifted into New Spain, only to be seized by 
the Spaniards and made to serve them as 
slaves. Now they were freed and sent north 
again, as interpreters for the exploring party. 

The friars had not journeyed long with 
Stephen, the Negro, before they became 
shocked at his behavior, his boasting, and his 
acquisitiveness. Still he seemed to get on 
well with the Indians. They decided it might 
be well to let him go ahead to open the 
way for them. 

Stephen, left alone to do as he chose, 
gathered more and more Indians about him 
and went forward with increasing pomp and 
glory. In his hand he carried the magic 
gourd filled with seeds and pebbles, and to 
it he had added tinkling bells, while from its 
top waved a long red and white feather. These 
feathers, the Indians explained, were a sign 
of peace. 

On his arms and legs, the Negro wore many 
bracelets to which he had also fastened bells, 
and among these bracelets he was continually 
thrusting the bright feathers he found. As 
he walked, the bells tinkled and he rattled 
the gourd. On either side of him stalked a 
Spanish greyhound which he had brought 
with him from New Spain. 

In his baggage, which the Indians carried, 
were some green dinner plates on which his 
food was served. Wherever he went, he asked 
for and received blue turquoises, and after 
a time he accumulated quite a store of them. 

One of the two friars was taken ill and 
had to return to New Spain, so afterward, 
a good distance behind Stephen, followed a 
single churchman—Friar Marcos, he was 
called. He, too, had a guard of Indians, but 
a small one. Friar Marcos made note of de- 
tails of the country and took down statements 
of the Indians he met, translated for his bene- 
fit by his Indian guards. 

Before Friar Marcos had sent the Negro 
on ahead, he had given him certain orders. 
“If you find any rich and peopled country, 
send to me as a token a cross as long as a 
man’s hand. But if you should find a very 
rich country, send a cross twice that length. 
And if you learn of a country greater and bet- 
ter than New Spain, send me a great cross.” 

Stephen agreed. As he journeyed, there- 
fore, he began asking questions of the In- 
dians whom he met. “Are there great cities 
ahead? Are they filled with gold and silver 


and turquoises?” 
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Always the Indians echoed, “Great cities! 
Gold and silver and turquoises!” 

“Are the turquoises set in the gates and 
doors of the cities?” 

“Turquoises! In the gates and doors!” 

“What is the name of the country where 
these cities are?” 

“Cibola.” 

“Are there seven cities?” asked the Negro, 
showing seven fingers as a sign. 

Solemnly the Indians held up the same 
number of fingers. 

“And beyond, are there great provinces?” 

““Beyond—great provinces!” 

Satisfied with the answers, the Negro had a 
cross made as tall as himself. This cross he 
sent back to the friar, with the message, “The 
cities are known as Cibola—the Seven Cities 
of Cibola.”’ 

Friar Marcos wrote down the message care- 
fully. ‘The Seven Cities of Cibola, cities with | 
turquoises set in the gates.” It sounded some- 
thing like Paradise. 

And when he himself asked questions, the | 
answers echoed his own words. ‘Gold! 
Silver! Jewels!” 





VERY evening the friar would find a shelter 
which the Negro had caused his Indians to 
build and leave ready for the one who fol- 
lowed him. There was usually game waiting 
for Friar Marcos at the shelter, and some- 
times, “roses, flowers, and other such things.” 
Meanwhile Stephen was having a wonder- 
ful time. When he met unknown Indians, he 
would send some of his escort to them car- 
rying the magic gourd—and after seeing the 
gourd the Indians always gave the black man 
both welcome and turquoises. 

“A white man from Heaven follows me,” 
Stephen would tell the new Indians. “I am 
black and he is white. But both of us are 
children of the sun.” And he would point 
to the sun above him while the Indians 
blinked their eyes with astonishment. 

Cross after cross, the Negro set up beside 
the way to guide the friar. And the size of 
the crosses grew greater as he went along, 
which was to show Friar Marcos that the news 
was better and better. 

Finally the Negro came to a desert where 
no people were to be seen. It was a dreary 
place, but still Stephen managed to have a 
lodging built and food left for the friar every 
night. He was nearing Cibola and the tales | 
he heard were delightful. 

He was sorry to hear, however, that the 
houses were not of gold and silver after all 
—though he learned that the doors and pil- 
lars of the. houses were covered with blue 
turquoises, and all the dishes and ornaments 
in the houses were of gold. 

Finally the Negro made out some gray | 
walls on a little hill rising from the plain. | 
He came closer, but he could not see either 
doors or windows. 

The Indians took the gourd and went for- 
ward. When they reached the “city,’”’ the 
gate was opened to let them enter. They were 
guided at once to an old man to whom they | 
handed the gourd. But the ancient did not 
receive the gourd with a look of delight such 
as the other Indians along the way had shown. 
Instead his eyes hardened and he fell into a| 
rage. With great force he flung the rattle to 
the ground. 

“Begone!” he cried. “Such people as you 
are not allowed to come here! If you try, 
we will kill all of you.” 

When the Indians raced back to the Negro 
with the warning, Stephen only laughed and 
shook the tinkling bells upon his legs and | 
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Rules for the 
“NAME-YOUR-OWN’ 
COMICS CONTEST 


The girl who submits the most appropri- 
ate title for this month’s “Name-Your- 
Own” Comic on page 36 will receive a 
BOOK as a prize. 

The title must fit the picture. Brevity 
will be a point in favor of any title. 
Each competitor may send as many titles 
as she chooses, but please print the titles 
on separate slips of paper and include 
with each title, on the same slip of paper, 
your name, address, age, and date. When 
a title submitted by more than one per- 
son proves to be the winner, the prize 
goes to the entry received first. Address 
your entries to the “Name-Your-Own” 
Comics Editor, c/o THe American Girt, 
155 East 44th Street, New York City. 
You do not have to be a subscriber to 
enter the contest. Entries must be mailed 
by September fifteenth. The winners will 
be announced in the November issue. 
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name and address of new subscriber, to 
Circulation Department 
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arms. He had never before met Indians who 
refused to believe his tales. 

So he himself went to the gate. He was 
disappointed, when he came closer, to see that 
there was no gleam of turquoise, but he con- 
tented himself with thinking that the wealth 
of the city was probably hidden inside. ‘I 
am a child of the sun!’ he announced proud- 
ly. “After me follows a man as white as | 
am black. He, too, is a child of the sun.” 

The Indians who came to the gate were 
Zunis. They answered him never a word, but 
suddenly seized him and dragged him to a 
house, where they shut him in a room. They 
took off all his bracelets and bells, and they 
took away, too, the turquoises he had ac- 
quired, which he wore strung about his neck. 

All night the Negro was kept in the room 
without food or drink, but when it was morn- 
ing and the sun a lance high he managed to 
escape. The Indians who had come with him 
saw him and ran after him, but the Zunis saw 
him, also, and they followed, shooting their 
arrows. 

Some of the Indians who had come with 
the Negro were slain, though a few hid 
under the river banks and escaped when it 
grew dark. Stephen was seized again and 
was taken back into the Zuni town—which 
was located in what we now call New Mexico, 
near the Zuni River. 

During the night some of the Negro’s body- 
guard left the sheltering river banks and 
slipped away in the dark. They managed to 
reach the friar and tell him what had hap- 
pened. 

After he had heard them Friar Marcos 
said bravely, “I will not turn back until I 
have at least looked upon the walls of the 
first of the cities of Cibola.” 

Two Indians finally went forward with 
him, so that from a distance he could see 
the walls. After shading his eyes and looking 
long at them, the friar made a heap of stones 
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at his feet and set a cross upon it declaring, 
“All this land now belongs to Saint Francis 
and New Spain.” 

Then he turned and hurried back to New 
Spain to report that he had seen the first of 
the seven cities of Cibola. “It seemed like 
a goodly city,” he declared. He added all the 
good things he had heard. ‘There is probably 
greater treasure in Cibola than Pizarro found 
in Peru,” he concluded. 


iv WAS not until long afterward that the 
Spaniards learned what had happened to 
the Moor. Taken before the old men of the 
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Zunis, biack Stephen had said, “Not far from 
here live many white men from the sun. They 
have sticks which kill with thunder—and if 
you injure me, they will not leave one wall 
of your city standing. I am black and a child 
of the sun. These men are white, but they, 
too, come from the sun.” 

Then the Zunis said that the black man 
must be lying. “It is plain enough that both 
white men and black cannot come from the 
same place. Anyone who says they do must 
be evil.” 

So they killed the Negro—and the grey- 
hounds sought in vain for their master. The 
Zunis kept for themselves the green plates 
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from which he was accustomed to eat his 
food. 


‘THE story of the Seven Cities filled with 

treasure, originally told in Portugal, is the 
first half of the circle of legend—but to this 
day, the Zunis tell a story* of their own, 
which is the other half. This is the way it 
goes:— 

“A long time ago, when roofs lay over the 
now fallen walls of what was once a Zuni 
city, and smoke still hung over the housetops, 
and the ladder rounds were as yet unbroken, 
there came up from the south, from Ever- 
lasting Summerland, a black man. Unex- 
pectedly he came, out of Hemlock Canyon 
and to the ancient city of the Zunis. 

“But when he would enter, the ancients 
were not pleased. For he, and those who were 
with him, carried war feathers and long bows 
and cane arrows from the Apaches, who were 
enemies of the ancients. 

“Then the Indians who were with the 
black man and the ancients did much ill to 
each other. And finally they killed the black 
one, who had lips like the chili-pepper. And 
the rest of those who were with him ran 
away back toward their country in the Land 
of Everlasting Summer. 

“But after they had killed the black man, 
the ancients were sorry. For they thought 
these black people and the Indians with them 
would come again. So after that they always 
were afraid and went about watching the 
bushes.” 

Sometimes, however, the storyteller ends 
the legend differently. “The wise men,” he 
says with a smile, “took the Negro out of thc 
town during the night—and gave him such 
a kick that it sent him whirling through the 
air, back to the south where he came from! 


*Adapted from the lecture of Frank H. Cushing, 
quoted by Lowery and Winsor. 
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M Lucioni was born on November 4, 1900, lies cradled in 

the foothills of the Alps, so it is natural enough that love 
of rolling hills should be a strong characteristic of this artist's 
work. Innate, too, is Lucioni’s love of drawing and painting, for 
he was already fussing with pencils and crayons before he en- 
tered school. His first grade teacher happened also to teach art, 
and the enthusiastic small boy spent many an hour after school, 
drawing and painting with her. His first formal lessons at a local 
drawing school began when he was only eight. 

When Luigi was ten, his family—father, mother, and three 
sisters—came to the United States to settle in Jersey City. Al- 
though the family believed the boy's interest in art was only a 
hobby, they were encouraging and sympathetic toward his am- 
bition and no time was lost in enrolling him in a drawing class. 
With five years of elementary school behind him in Italy, he 
finished his schooling in America. Then at fifteen, came a job 
doing various kinds of commercial art for an engraving house, 
with evening courses in freehand drawing at Cooper Union in 
New York. It was not until he was eighteen and joined the 
Sunday morning painting classes of William Starkweather that he 
began to use 9ils and, for the first time, to work from living 
models. 

Leaving Cooper Union after four years, with first prizes in both 
the antique and the life classes to his credit, Lucioni spent four 
more years studying at the National Academy of Design in New 
York. In 1923 he received a scholarship for the Tiffany Founda- 
tion, at Oyster Bay, where he did his first outdoor painting; and 
in 1925 he went to Italy for travel and study. Up to this time 
he had painted first in the manner of the Impressionists and later 
under the influence of Cézanne. Now, for the first time, he came in 
contact with the paintings of the Italian primitives whose influence 
has so strongly affected his work. 

Back again in America, there was the happy task of choosing 





his first studio—the same one in Washington Square in New York 
that he still uses—and beginning to paint entirely on his own. 
Two years later—in 1927—he held his first one-man show in New 
York and, from then on, he has had exhibits every year besides 
contributing to numerous other art shows in America. In 1932, 
when the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York bought 
“Dahlias and Apples,” he was the youngest artist ever to have 
sold his work to that institution. Since then, many other museums 
and public buildings throughout the country have added his 
paintings to their collections. 

In 1939 he won the popular prize at the Carnegie International 
Exhibit in Pittsburgh for his portrait of Ethel Waters. Of this 
Mr. Lucioni said, “I was frankly astounded and thrilled at the 
news. There may be a variety of interpretations concerning the 
honor which goes with a popular award, but for me it is more 
exciting than a jury prize. I belong to the species who wants to 
paint for his own pleasure and satisfaction, and who doesn't care 
too much for the precious appreciation of a handful of intellectuals. 
It may not be such a lofty ambition, but to feel that the people who 
go to exhibits chose my painting of Ethel Waters as their favorite 
is the most compensating reward I could wish for.” He was to 
know this reward again, for he received the popular prize at the 
Corcoran Biennial Exhibition in Washington in 1939, and once 
more in 1941. 

Luigi Lucioni’s favorite medium is oil, although he does a 
good deal of etching and paints also in water colors. He is na- 
tionally known, not only for his portraits and still-life paintings, 
but also for his landscapes. Some twelve years ago, having fallen 
in love with Vermont because it reminded him of his birthplace, 
he bought a farm there and the rolling hills of the Green Moun- 
tains are a continual inspiration to him. His accurate drawing, 
ability to create a sense of space, and technique so skillful that 
the stroke of a brush is imperceptible, combined with his “seeing 
eye,” have produced paintings of great beauty. —M. C. 


























WHO’S WHO IN THIS ISSUE 


*% LATROBE CARROLL, who tells how Katha- 
rine Cornell made her dream come true 
(page 5) is well known to readers of this 
magazine as the author of our monthly news 
page, “In Step with the Times.” Mr. Car- 
roll’s early life and education provided him 
with an unusually wide background for com- 
menting on the news. He was born in Wash- 
ington, D.C., lived for a time in Colorado 
and Missouri, spent a year in Egypt, and had 
his preparatory schooling in Switzerland and 
Germany before attending Harvard. Now he 
lives in New York with his artist wife, Ruth 
Carroll. Together they have written and il- 
lustrated numerous books for children, and 
indulge, whenever possible, in their favorite 
pastime—flying . . . * MARGARET LEIGHTON, 
author of “Wishing on a Star,” (page 8), 
also has an international background, since 
she attended school in Paris and Switzerland 
before entering Radcliffe College. She chose 
to write for children because she had “four 
such able critics’”—two girls and two boys— 
in her own family . . . ® MATLACK PRICE, 
who writes of a new career for girls on page 
11, is president of the American School of 
Design and the brother of Edith Ballinger 
Price, author of the Bushy-and-Lofty and 
the Bobo Witherspoon stories. Mr. Price 
suspects that his daughter Nancy, when 
younger, was the original of “Bobo” . . 

*® PHYLLIS A. WHITNEY, author of “Storm 
Over the Art League,” (page 13), was born 
in Japan, has also lived in China and the 
Philippines, and today is “at home” in IIli- 
nois. At the age of twelve she decided to be 
a writer and nothing ever swerved her from 
that path. Jinny Somerset of her current 
story is also the heroine of a new book “A 
Star for Ginny” which will be published this 
fall . . . ® ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN, 
whose poem appears on page 25, won the 
Pulitzer prize for poetry in 1936. He grew 
up on a salt-water farm in Maine, is the au- 
thor of twenty-two books and four children, 
and is professor of English at Bowdoin 
College . . . ® PAUL RABUT, who made the 
handsome decoration for Mr. Coffin’s poem, 
is a young New York artist who won the 
coveted Art Directors Club Medal for the 
best black-and-white illustration appearing 
in a national magazine—his drawing for 
“Daniel Boone’s Cat” in the April, 1941, 
number of THE AMERICAN GIRL. - 


Candies on our Cake! 


TWENTY-FIVE OF THEM—AS WE CELE- 
BRATE OUR QUARTER-OF-A-CENTURY 
BIRTHDAY in the October “American Girl” 


% In October, 1917, six months after the United States entered the 
first world war, “The American Girl” magazine—then known as 
“The Rally”—was born. Today, ten months after our country 
is again at war, “The American Girl” completes its twenty-fifth 
year of publication—a quarter of a century of life that spanned 
the period between two wars. Mildred Adams, member of the 
National Board of Girl Scouts, Inc., writes the story of the 
twenty-five years of “The American Girl” in Candles on 
Our Cake. 


% To celebrate our birthday, we have dipped into the treasure 
house of the past and are reprinting some of the outstanding 
stories, poems, and articles that have appeared in the last ten 
years. When you turn the pages of this anniversary number, 
you will find Girl Shout Week by Edith Ballinger Price, the 
hilarious story in which Bobo Witherspoon made her first ap- 
pearance, to the befuddlement of Mr. Bristle; The Good 
River by Pearl Buck, the story of a Chinese family, before the 
war with Japan, who were refugees from the flood waters of a 
river, and how America gave them aid; Little People on 
Strings, an article on how to make marionettes by Tony 
Sarg, that beloved puppeteer, artist, and man of fun who 
still lives in his books, pictures, murals, and in the hearts 
of his friends; Wheo’s Got the Button? by Lenora Mat- 
tingly Weber, an early Em-and-Kip story in which an en- 
chanting baby pig disrupts life on the ranch; Going on 
the Stage by Cornelia Otis Skinner, who draws on her own 
experience to advise the girl who yearns for a career in the thea- 
ter; If You Were a Mexiean Girl by Emma Lindsay- 
Squier, who tells what your life would be like if you had been 
born below the Rio Grande; and poems by William Rose Benét, 
Rachel Field, and Robert P. Tristram Coffin. In addition you 
will want to read the article by Gertrude Simpson about Girl 
Scout activities in this war and the last—and we guarantee you 
a chuckle from the spread of Girl Scout pictures from long ago! 


When Mother 
wasaGirl Scout’ 
—from a paint- 
ing by Harold 
Anderson. which 
will be used as 
a frontispiece in 





the October is- 
sue of "The 
American Girl” 
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